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he Financial Outlook 


By Joun 


The New Deal 


E ARE about to have a new deal. On 
March 4 President-elect Roosevelt 
assumes the office which carries per- 
haps the greatest prestige but certainly the 
greatest responsibility in the world today. The 
majority of the country looks upon the change 
with hope and confidence. The new President 
will make cheerful and confident pronounce- 
ments just as the old President did in his early 
days. I believe that the former will really try 
to live up to his campaign pledges to effect 
drastic economies in the operation of the Fed- 
eral Government, balance the budget, help 
the farmers, raise prices and rescue the rail- 
roads. The very fact that a new man is trying 
to do new things in a new way will help to- 
ward the accomplishment of something. It 
will be some months before the public real- 
izes that he has bitten off more than he can 
chew, more than anybody can or conceivably 
could chew. Before that occurs, gradual re- 
covery may already have set in. It may con- 
tinue of its own momentum and roll up into 
a really noticeable snowball by autumn. I 
am inclined to expect something of the sort. 
So far as actual political achievements are 
concerned, nothing was accomplished during 
the Lame Duck session. Little will be ac- 
complished during the special session. The 
.bankruptcy bill will be passed in some form or 
other, increasing the speed and efficiency with 
which unsound situations can be liquidated. 
The domestic allotment plan will not be put 
into effect in its present form but a rehashed 
farm relief bill, which will bear some ear- 
marks of the present one, will probably be 
passed in the special session. Meanwhile the 
depression and unfavorable weather conditions 
are beginning to solve the farmer’s problems. 
If acreage is sufficiently reduced and crops 
sufficiently damaged, prices will take care of 
themselves. Rejoicing for the few farmers who 


are solvent enough to plant and lucky enough 
to raise their crops! 

The President-elect has stated his position 
clearly on inflation. Recalcitrant Congressmen 
continue to toy with the idea or perhaps, more 
correctly, to shout it from the house-tops. 
Many astute observers believe that before the 
year is over some sort of inflation will actually 
be adopted. If enough people become convinced 
of this, we may have a sort of psychological 
inflation which will offset any advantages 
which might be produced by a real one. It 
seems pretty clear that there has already been 
a certain amount of foreign buying in our stock 
and commodity markets in the expectation of 
inflationary legislation. Unfortunately, this is 
offset by investment selling and withdrawal of 
credit balances by other foreigners. 


Wear Debts 


$ STATED at the time in this column, the 
A Lausanne settlement was a step of almost 
incalculable importance in the direction of re- 
covery. Since that hurdle was crossed, there 
has been appreciable improvement, almost 
startling improvement, in Germany, the coun- 
try most benefited by that settlement. I believe 
that we are approaching a similar turning point 
in regard to the inter-Allied debts. It would 
not be surprising if a final settlement between 
Great Britain and the United States were 
worked out this spring, probably taking the 
form of a lump sum of half a billion or a bil- 
lion dollars to be paid immediately to the Fed- 
eral Government, financed by a bond issue 
floated in this country. In other words, the 
real money will be raised by the American 
people. On the,other hand, the American 
people will ultimately be the real beneficiaries. 


Bank Legislation 
'T SEEMS now that there is no chance of pass- 
I ing the Glass banking reform bill in any- 


thing like its present form. There has been 
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opposition from several sources, but probably 
the most potent is that of the big New York 
banks who, acting from purely selfish motives, 
wish to prevent the development of strong in- 
terior banks. This is probably just another 
example of the short-sighted ruthlessness which 
has already cost the New York banks about 
seventy-five per cent of their former prestige. 
Sooner or later the people of the country are 
going to demand reform of the banking sys- 
tem. If it does not come readily, it will prob- 
ably come after a pretty thorough investigation 
of the present system and its weaknesses. Such 
an inquiry would disclose that many of the 
troubles of the little banks have resulted from 
the cupidity of the big New York banks and 
their security affiliates. The most effective cure 
for bank failures would be jail sentences for 
the officers of failed banks who were found to 
have been negligent in their duties. 


Tariff 

GREAT many people are wondering what 
A the incoming Administration will do 
about the tariff. For many years free trade 
was one of the great cries of the Democratic 
party. I do not believe, however, that there 
will be many important changes in the tariff 
in the near future. Moderate reductions here 
and there would probably be welcomed by 


everybody except those who are selfishly in-. 


volved. The Democrats, as a whole, may still 
believe in the theory of free trade but there 
are too many Democratic groups and indi- 
viduals who would be adversely affected by 
any drastic change at the present time. The 
tariff was not, after all, a major issue of the 
1932 campaign and it will not play an impor- 
tant part in 1933 legislation. 
Prohibition 
Ts fate of Prohibition is now only a ques- 
tion of time and details. It is to be hoped 
that the whole problem of liquor control will 
be removed from Federal administration. This 
is certainly an issue which should be handled 
by the States. The sooner it gets back to this 
status the better. I believe that the greatest 
danger which faces us in connection with repeal 
is that alcoholic beverages will be over-taxed. 
No economic law works with more certainty 
and effectiveness than the law of diminishing 
returns. When incomes are taxed beyond a 
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certain point, the taxes are evaded. When es- 
tate taxes grow too heavy, there .will be no 
estates. And, likewise, if legal beer and liquors 
are over-taxed, there will continue to be boot- 
leggers. On the other hand, an intelligently 
devised and administered tax on alcoholic bev- 
erages could net the Federal Government sev- 
eral hundred million dollarsa year. 


(Construction 


HE F. W. Dodge Corporation forecasts 
ie contracts in the first quarter of 1933 
will run something like fifteen per cent below 
the same period of 1932. This compares with 
a falling off of about fifty per cent in the full 
year 1932 as compared with the previous year. 
It appears that construction is at least approach- 
ing the irreducible minimum. This would have .. 
been reached long ago if it had not been for 
the uneconomic restraint of the deflation of 
building costs. Wages in the building industry 
are still out of line with those in every other 
industry and material costs are still too high. 
Every month there is an increasing back-log of 
reconstruction work and improvement work 
which will have to be done in our larger cities. 
If the construction industry had been allowed 
to deflate in a natural way, it probably would 
have passed the turn by now. 

The experiment in Federal construction 
projects as an antidote to depressions has proved 
a failure. The trouble seems to be that al- 
though Federal construction has increased, 
many State and community projects for schools, 
roads and other plans have had to be dropped 
because of the impossibility of financing them, 


‘ so that what the construction industry gained 


on the one hand, it lost on the other. 

The real cure for long depressions is quick 
and drastic deflation. We have done every- 
thing we could to prevent deflation during the 
last three years, but the only result has been 
to postpone and prolong it. 


cAutomobiles 


N CONTRAST to the construction industry, 
I the automobile industry has adjusted itself 
to changed conditions. Costs and prices have 
been deflated so drastically that values are 
offered today which have never been dreamt of 
before. As a result, the automobile industry 
will probably be one of the first to emerge 
from the depression. The response to the new 
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models at the Automobile Show was at least 
up to expectations. The automobile dealers 
expect that during the active buying season 
this spring, there will be fairly widespread re- 
placement of old and worn-out cars. 


Railroads 


IGUREs on railroad car loadings continue 
Fre approach levels of a year ago. Mean- 
while, in spite of the burden of wages, taxes 
and interest, most of the rails have somehow or 
other managed to whittle down their operat- 
ing costs so that net earnings statements are 
beginning to look definitely encouraging. 
Those carriers which are not threatened with 
receivership because of nearby maturities, be- 
gin to look like a pretty good bet. 

It is impossible to determine, of course, just 
to what extent improved net figures are the 
result of savings on maintenance. Published 
figures on maintenance all show considerable 
cutting and there is probably little doubt that 
in some cases expenditures in this direction have 
been reduced beyond the dictates of efficiency. 
Furthermore, the benefits of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’s generosity are in 
some cases at least doubtful. Carriers, already 
suffering from the crushing burden of debts, 
find that they have spent the cash advanced by 
the R. F. C. and are about where they were 
a year ago, with increased interest charges 
and more maturities hanging over them. Just 
what will be the new Administration’s policy 
in respect to the R. F. C. is unknown. Mr. 
Roosevelt has talked about “liberalizing” but 
what he means is not clear. 

The primary trouble of the railroads is the 
depression. The competition of motor trucks 
and airplanes has been greatly exaggerated. A 
curve of railroad car loadings ‘superimposed 
upon a curve of industrial activity during the 
depression, indicates that the falling off in rail- 
road traffic is just about equal to the falling off 
in everything else. As a matter of fact, since 
the autumn pick-up in business, railroad car 
loadings have, for some mysterious reason, held 
up rather better than everything else. If a re- 
covery in business does not occur reasonably 
soon, the plight of the railroads will be hope- 
less. You can not relieve a debtor by pyramid- 
ing his obligations. On the other hand, it would 
take a very little i improvement to help the wail- 
roads enormously, 
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Utilities 

HE utility industry has proven the most 

stable during the depression. The trouble 
with the utilities has been financial rather than 
operating. On the whole, the industry has 
probably benefited from the depression. In- 
sull and his ilk could in the long run only hurt 
other people’s chances of succeeding. 

The household use of electricity in every 
calendar year since records have been kept 
has exceeded that of the year before. In 1932 
approximately 12,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
were burned by domestic consumers as against 
11,700,000,000 the year before. Of course, 
the commercial use of electricity has fallen off © 
at about the rate of industrial activity. During 
the last few years, however, a number of fac- 
tories have turned to electricity as a source of 
power. It seems pretty clear that the fantastic 
things that were said about the utility industry 
by wild-cat stock salesmen in 1928 and 1929 
will eventually come true. In spite of the pros- 
pect of higher taxation and adverse legislation 
in this industry, its outlook is one of the bright- 
est. Many sound first mortgage bonds on util- | 
ity operating properties are now obtainable at 
a substantial discount from par and are on an 
attractive yield basis. I believe that these bonds 
offer the best medium for the investment of 
funds. They lack, perhaps, the speculative ap- 
peal of some of the depreciated railroad bonds, 
but they also lack the risks inherent in the rail- 
road situation. On the other hand, utility com- 
panies which were put together during the 
boom at absurd valuations have little attraction 

* to offer to the investor. 


Food Industry 


HE food industry and its cousin, the dairy 

products industry, have suffered severely 
during the last six months. The present price 
situation in these lines seems to be extremely 
chaotic, due to unregulated competition. An- 
other source of trouble is the fact that literally 
millions of people have returned to the farms, 
where they are raising their own food. It is 
also true that there are too many food chains 
today. Of course, success always attracts a fol- 
lowing, and the success of the early ones in the 
business was so fantastic that they were copied 
by numberless others. Price competition has | 
done away with a good deal of the profits in © 
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e There are, among your friends, certain people 
whom you go out of your way to please, even 
though other, just as good friends may get more 
perfunctory attention. These are the people whose 
intelligence you admire and whose opinions you 
value. 


e Some of them undoubtedly would enjoy read- 
ing the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, and that is 
the point. By writing down their names and ad- 
dresses below and returning them to us you may 
give these particular friends a free opportunity to 
judge. We shall be glad to send sample copies 
without charge. 
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the industry. The margin was never over- 
liberal. I do not believe that commitments in 
securities in this industry are attractive at the 
present time. 


Tobacco 
: tobacco industry has given the stiffest 


resistance to the depression. Consumption 
of cigarettes has not in any way diminished as 
a result of the reduced national income. Never- 
theless, a new factor of real importance in the 
industry has been the development of the ten- 
cent package of cigarettes. The big companies, 
whose major production is fifteen-cent ciga- 
rettes, feel confident that the ten-cent menace 
will not last very long. Since the Government 
takes six cents from every package of twenty 
cigarettes, it is obvious that the manufacturer 
of the ten-cent cigarettes has not a very wide 
margin left for his manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs and his profit. Nevertheless, 
the Big Four, who manufacture the well- 
known brands of Camels, Lucky Strikes, 
Chesterfields and Old Golds, have reduced 
their prices to dealers to a point that puts them 
in competition with the ten-centers. Under the 
circumstances, it does not seem to me that the 
tobacco stocks are attractive. 


Real Estate 


HE real estate situation, particularly in the 

larger cities and in the farming districts, 
looks about as hopeless as it could. Real estate 
really seems to have become more of a liability 
than an asset. It can not be easily liquidated and 
it requires heavy carrying charges. I believe that 
it will be a long time before real estate regains 
its former position as a prime investment. Too 
much voting power is in the hands of people 
who do not and never will own this kind of 
property. 

The action of certain large life insurance 
companies in declaring moratoria on Western 
farm mortgages was really a face-saving move, 
or, you might say, merely a recognition of a 
condition which already existed. Before taking 
this altruistic step, the insurance companies 
had done what they could to foreclose these 
mortgages, but after one of their representa- 
tives was tarred and feathered and another was 
shot, it became impossible to get men who were 
willing to take the job of going West to conduct 
foreclosure sales. The loss existed and the 


insurance companies wisely acknowledged its 
existence and did what they could to get the 
benefit from an act of generosity, since no 
other procedure was open to them. 

Of course, in the long run the action of 
these farmers will hurt nobody so much as 
themselves, because they will find it almost im- 
possible to raise money against real estate for 
years tocome. Butin fairness to them it should be 
observed that the present methods of real estate 
financing are antiquated, unwieldy and unfair. 
I believe that in the future some sort of pre- 
ferred stock or debenture with a flexible interest 
rate will take the place of mortgages and mort- 
gage bonds. Mortgages contracted at the old 
rate of six per cent have become burdensome 
beyond almost any hope to many farmers and 
land holders. 

It seems to me that in such a State as New 
York, the interest rate for farm mortgages 
might be fixed at an arbitrary but flexible 
figure such as one and one-half per cent more 
than the savings bank rate fixed by the New 
York Clearing House Association. Such an 
arrangement would not cause confusion be- 
cause the savings bank rate is at all times known 
and is easily determinable. In other States it 
would, of course, be more difficult to determine 
a proper rate for farm mortgages because there 
is no such convenient yardstick as the New 
York savings bank rate. However, I believe 
that that end of the problem could be worked 
out. A flexible rate on such bonds as railroad 
and public utility bonds would have the effect 
of curbing or removing price fluctuation, 
thereby increasing their investment value. I 
believe that legislative steps along these lines 
will be taken in the near future. It is only to be 
hoped that they will be done in an intelligent 


way. 


Bond ~—Market 


HE strength of the bond market early in 
"Tie year, in the face of constant inflation- 
ary talk in Congress, was an indication of grow- 
ing confidence in the stability of our financial 
structure and a gfowing realization of the in- 
effectualness of Congress. If any one took the 
pronouncements of Congress seriously, they 
would have long since sold their bonds. Even 
such wild fancies as Mr. Roosevelt’s Tennessee 
River reforestation project had no effect on 
the bond market because nobody took them 
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seriously. This plan was supposed to have or- 
iginated at a fireside talk which Mr. Roosevelt 
had with some of his professor friends at his 
Warm Springs house. One of the most notable 
results of this plan was a suggestion of an edi- 


r . torial writer in one of the New York dailies 
tim. I that the fireplaces should be removed from the 
for White House. 


In contrast with the clouds of conversation 
which emanated from Washington and other 
political sources, a very constructive event oc- 
curred in Wall Street at the beginning of 
February. This was the successful flotation of 
the $12,000,000 Cincinnati Union Terminal 
five per cent bond issue which immediately went 
to a three-point premium on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Only six months earlier, the 
banking sponsors of this company, when apply- 
ing to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan, stated that in their opinion it would 
be impossible at that time to float an issue on 
the open market. Their change of opinion in 
the intervening half year was highly significant 
of the improvement in banking circles. The 


be. fact that their judgment of conditions in Jan- 
adel uary was accurate is a matter of the greatest 
. importance. This flotation will undoubtedly be 
re followed by others on the part of the highest 
ail class railroads and utilities. Nothing can have 
* such a beneficial effect on the business of the 
= country as the breaking of the dam of walled- 
ved up credit. Whereas the passing of a number of 
= dividends during the same week was merely 
eck the acknowledgment of a condition which 
me already existed, the successful flotation of the 
I Terminal issue was news to the financial com- 
al munity and a solid step up the ladder of 
be recovery. 
nt Government Bonds 
l Is not yet possible to determine what the 
new Administration’s policy will be toward 
. the difficult problems of Government finance, 
- but it is unlikely that any radical change will 
at occur. The personnel of the Federal Reserve 
= Board will probably be the same and its policies 
“ continued unaltered. From present levels, 
¥ however, Government bonds can move in 
: only one direction. They may not do so im- 
mediately but they have, I believe, ceased to 


offer an attractive medium for investment. 


a solid foundation, but the foundation may not 


The Government bond market appears to have — 
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be as solid as it looks. It is a well-known fact 
that the big banks have many Government 
bonds in their portfolios. They can not dispose 
of them all at once but must do so carefully 
and secretly. I should not be at all surprised if 
this sort of selling were already well under 
way, little country banks probably being, to a 
great extent, the buyers. The same general 
principles hold true of all of the high quality 
bonds which are now selling at a very low 
interest rate. If either business improvement or 
inflation should occur, these bonds would in- 
evitably go down. On the other hand, nothing 
can cause them to appreciate much above their 
call price. 


Stock Market 


INCE before the election, the stock market 
has remained in a trading area, withstand- 
ing repeated shocks of bad news with a solidity 
unexpected by many. The action of the market — 
itself is one of the best reasons for a bullish 
attitude now. The market is always in the 
process of discounting something, often an en- 
tirely unexpected event. I believe that a wave 
of hopefulness will spread throughout the coun- 
try during the early months of the new Admin- 
istration. As already suggested, this may prove 
short-lived, but while it lasts a buoyant stock 
market would be the logical expectation. 
Therefore, substantial commitments in sound 
issues are certainly warranted now. 


Conclusion 

HE outlook is brighter than it has been for 

many months. The ground work has been 
laid for an inflation of credit. The gold re- 
serves of the country are as great as they were 
in 1928 and 1929. Three years of liquidation 
and deflation are behind us. If only the spark 
of confidence can be ignited, the wheels of in- 
dustry will soon be turning again, even if they 
creep and groan and barely move. The new 
President has it in his power to supply the 
needed spark and the chances favor his doing 
$0. 


In the April NortH American Review William 
Trufant Foster will reply to Congressman 
Treadway’s arguments for the sales tax. 
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Outstanding Books of the Season 


PROBATION AND 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
by SHELDON GLUECK 


The noted professor of criminology at Harvard presents a sym- 

posium of views upon the most-discussed field of peno-correc- 

tional work. There is expert discussion of the legal philosophy 

of probation, the selection and training of personnel . . . and 
80 on through each phase of the problem. 


At All Bookstores « $3.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Vircinia Barney 


FICTION 

Miss Charlesworth. By Madel L. Tyrrell. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.00. 
The publishers present a new author to American read- 
ers with this novel which appeared in England a year 
ago and was enthusiastically received. It is a character 
story written with considerable charm and sustained 
interest. 


The Princess of Samoa. By Claude B. Carter. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries. $2.00. 

The languor of the South Seas and the romance of 

tropical islands make the background for this story of a 

Samoan girl, American-born, who returns to the land of 

her ancestors. 


Dance Out the Answer. By David McCloud. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $2.25. 

A finely drawn picture of a small college community and 

various types of American gentry living there. 

Immortal Woman. By Gieb Botkin. New York: The 
Macaulay Company. $2.00. 

Siberian characters are described here in a vivid story. 

Interest and authenticity of setting are added by the fact 

that the author is the son of the late Czar’s personal 

physician, who was killed with the royal family. 


BIOGRAPHY 


President Lincoln. By William E. Barton. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Two volumes, $7.50. 


This work of the late Dr. William E. Barton is an im- 
portant contribution to his previous books on Lincoln. 


OSWALD 
GARRISON 
VILLARD'S 


THE GERMAN 
PHOENIX 


“A pulsing, live canvas of present-day 


be cose 
ive. 
Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, N. Y. 


“A book of some importance” 
— Herschel Brickell in North American Review 


IN TRAGIC LIFE 
by 
Vardis Fisher 


“Mr. Fisher has written striking] a great 


subject, of the appalling and beauti — 
and of the men and women n who conquered it. 

An exceptional novel.’’ 

success with cumulative p power.” 


Times. 
$2.50 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
PUBLISHERS 
Caldwell, Idaho 


Written with narrative skill, one of the distinctions of 

this biography is that it deals only with the years of 

Lincoln’s greatest accomplishment: the Civil War 

period. 

The Unconquerable Tristan. The Story of Richard 
Wagner. By B. M. Steigman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00. 

With material drawn largely from Wagner’s letters, Mr. 

Steigman has written a biography with its emphasis on 

the man rather than the musician, analyzing his person- 

ality with its geniGs, tenderness and temperamental 
weaknesses. The book is divided into the three periods 
of Wagner’s life which were considered influenced by dif- 
ferent women: Minna, whom he married in his youth; 
Mathilde Wessendonck, patroness and muse of Tristan 
und Isolde; and Cosima, whom he married later. 
(Continued on page XVI) 
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Going to the Dogs 
UCKY, my sister-in-law’swire-haired 
terrier, is by nature affectionate 
but very lazy. Consequently, we were 
so surprised last week to discover 
her indulging in a new and vigorous 
antic that at first its true significance 
escaped us. This is how it was: 

Her dog biscuits are shaped like 
bones, as I suppose all good modern 
dogs’ are. But until last week she 
had treated them simply as dog 
biscuits — ate or ignored them ac- 
cording to the occasion and the state 
of her appetite. Then suddenly, with 
no prompting that any one has been 
able to discover, she appeared to 
change her mind. She took to bury- 

ow that may not sound remark- 
able at once: dogs normally bury 
bones, just as prudent men normally 
acquire savings accounts. But Lucky 
had lived all three years of her life in 
New York apartments, segregated 
from other dogs which could have 
taught her the habit and from 


ground suitable for burying pur- 


poses. Yet out of a clear sky she be- 
gan to bury dog biscuits. 


Tros Tyriusque mibi nullo discrimine agetur 


Marc, 1933 
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Because of that lack of a proper 
wry to bury bones, the performance 
eld a quality of the fantastic that 
no one could resist. She chose 
corners of divans and chairs. With 
the biscuit-bone in her mouth she 
would apply her front legs to the 
cushion, digging industriously for 
four or five minutes in imminent 
peril of raising a goose-feather snow- 
storm. Then she would drop the 
biscuit into the space between cush- 
ion and chair, and set about covering 
up the imagined hole. This involved 
a imaginary dirt into it with 
er nose and much smoothing it 
over with the same instrument before 
she was satisfied that the job was 
well done. Generally it was not: part 
of the biscuit remained visible. But 
if it had been real ground instead 
of a chair her efforts would have 
been rewarded; they were executed 
with fine precision and that seemed 
to be all that she cared about. 
When she finished she turned to 
survey my smiling relatives with a 
meek air of deserving approbation — 
which eventually struck us as being 
out of character. It was our idea 
that when a dog set out to hide a 
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real bone in real ground his purpose 
would preclude spectators, who, ac- 
cording to his thinking, might per- 
fectly well get hungry themselves. 
But Lucky would hide her biscuit- 
bones in plain sight of half a dozen 
people, making no pretense of se- 
crecy. Moreover, she would take it 
in good grace when one of us re- 
trieved the biscuit from its hiding 
place and handed it back to her: she 
simply repeated the performance. 
The suspicion occurred to us, of 
course, that her playlet was staged 
solely for our amusement. 

The only trouble with that theory 
was her expression on completing 
the work. Although, as I said, it was 
an air of deserving approbation, it 
was also a meek air — one that held 
a hint of purposes other than mere 
entertainment and brief applause. 
There was a trace of dejection in it. 
—s she did not seem elated 
as she should have if she had been 
seeking only attention. 


Wwe with wars breaking out 
on two or three continents, 
starvation and suicides everywhere 
accelerating and despair rapidly be- 
coming a normal state of mind for 
most citizens, the problem of Lucky’s 
bone-burying expression had to be 
assed over. But it remained in the 
ack of my mind, and each morning 
for the past week as I read the news- 
oo its solution came closer. 
e “Buy American” campai 
evidently contributed a bit to it; 
Huey Long’s conception of the 
ane dramatic unities a bit 
more; the Japanese quiltin in 
Jehol another. ore 
By last night it seemed to me that 
I had the solution. Lucky, I decided, 
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had been reading the newspapers, 
too, and had come to some rather 
disheartening conclusions, among 
them that people were trying to solve 
modern problems with pretty worn- 
out methods. Her own problems are 
confined largely to the difficulty of 
remaining awake for meals; she 
knows very well that there is no need 
for her to hide bones against a future 
hunger, that, if anything, a day or 
two without food would help her 
figure. Therefore her cushion-digging 
must have been satire. If that method 
of insuring her sustenance was ar- 
chaic and ridiculous in a modern 
apartment building, she was trying 
to say, then how about some of the 
idiotic things you men and women 
do? How about the argument at 
Geneva over poison gas in which the 
English representative maintained 
that the best way to prevent gas 
attacks was to allow their victims to 
retaliate immediately with gas of 
their own, and the French and 
German agreed that it would be 
better in such cases for the Disarma- 
ment Bureau to decide by a vote? 
How about deporting alien actors 
and actresses from Hollywood just 
at the time when the movie industry 
needs every resource it can lay 
hands on to keep from bankruptcy? 

How long Lucky’s list of silly 
solutions might be I have no idea, 
but it must be admitted that there 
is an enormous variety in vogue 
today for her to draw from. They 
range from Senator Wheeler’s pro- 
posal to remonetize silver at a 
sixteen-to-one ratio to the idea 
prevalent in some quarters that the 
railroads would benefit largely by 
complete abolition of regulation. 
They range much farther than that. 
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The simple principle which built the 
whole Industrial Revolution, special- 
ization for the sake of increased 
production and presumably ter 
ease for mankind, finds 1933 
down in a back-to-the-land move- 
ment whose main characteristic is 
non-specialization and whose only 
hope is curtailment of production; 
in isolationist hysterias so wild that 
even separate States of this country, 
which grew great on the wide free 
trade areas within itself, are at- 
tempting to exclude other States 
from their markets; in a monu- 
mental poverty which still includes 
ple who insist indignantly that 
all who beg are panhandlers by 
trade and drunkards by predestina- 
tion. On the other hand, there are 
ingenious ns who resolve all 
their woes “ enjoying the so-called 
simple life. 
Tonight I intend to call on Lucky 
and hand her a biscuit-bone. Some of 
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my penance already will have been 
done, for I shall climb the twenty- 
eight flights of stairs to reach her 
apartment, although there is a per- 
fectly good elevator which I normally 
use; but if she does her trick again 
for me it will be received with more 
intelligent than laugh- 
ter. When she finishes I shall nod 
and attempt to make my face look 
understanding. Then I shall lean 
over toward my footgear (obtained 
especially for the occasion), grasp the 
bootstraps and pull hard. When they 
snap under the strain—if I can 
make them do it —I shall fall over 
backwards and knock myself un- 
conscious on the modern furniture. 
With a reasonable amount of not 
too complicated medical care and 
sufficient rest my fractured skull 
will mend. After that I promise to 
be more sensible — if some one will 
show me how. 
Ww. A. D. 
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The Why of the Sales ‘Tax 


By ALLen T. TREADWAY 


One of its leading Congressional advocates argues the merits of 
the manufacturers’ excise tax 


ne in the red five and one- 

alf billion dollars in the 
three-year period ending June 30, 
next. What can be done about it? 

Nothing is more unpopular than 
taxes. Nothing is more intricate and 
perplexing to the average man or 
woman than any system of taxation. 
Nothing except death is more cer- 
tain than the absolute necessity of 
some form of tax collection to meet 
Federal, State and municipal ex- 
penditures. 

On the other hand, States can not 
exist without expenditures, and the 
average citizen expects much, and 
rightly so, from his Government. 
He expects protection at home and 
abroad, good roads and bridges, 
waterways, aid for the needy and 
suffering and relief for those who 
may have fought the nation’s battles. 
Thus, there is an irreducible mini- 
mum below which expenditures can 
not be cut. 

About the only way of bringing 
home to every citizen the need of 
care in public expenditures is a call 
from the tax collector. Extravagance 
can be condoned only in time of great 
emergency, such as our participation 


Te Federal Government has 


in the World War. Our tax needs 
today are an inheritance from our 
expenditures of yesterday. We are 
now reaping the harvest of national 
extravagance which followed the 
War and our lack of foresight in 
failing to realize the inevitable result 
of profligacy. This harvest is a 
mented by the effects of the world 
depression which became acute in 
this country in the fall of 1929. 

What then is the present financial 
situation? Our expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
reached the enormous sum of $5, 
000,000, and our receipts were only 
$2,121,000,000. Even under a pro- 
gramme of strict economy, expendi- 
tures for 1933 will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $4,268 ,000,000. Receipts for 
1933, after heavy tax increases, are 
estimated at only $2,624,000,000. 

Twenty years ago our Government 
was efficiently conducted for $724,- 
000,000, and our budget was in 
practical balance. Today, ‘our ex- 
penditures are six times what they 
were in 1913 and our budget is 
entirely out of balance. It will be 
interesting to compare briefly re- 
ceipts and expenditures of 1913 with 
those of 1930 and 1932. 


First, consider the years 1913 and 
1930. In both of these years the 
budget was in practical balance, 
there being a small deficit of $400,- 
ooo in the former year and a fairly 
large surplus of $183,000,000 in the 
latter year. In 1913 forty-four per 
cent of our revenues were derived 
from customs, forty-two per cent 
from tobacco and liquor taxes, five 
per cent from income taxes (excise 
tax on corporate incomes), and the 
remaining nine per cent from mis- 
cellaneous sources. In 1930, on the 
other hand, fifteen per cent of our 
revenues were derived from customs, 
twelve per cent from tobacco and 
liquor taxes, sixty per cent from in- 
come taxes (on both corporations 
and individuals), and the remaining 
thirteen per cent from miscellaneous 
sources. In other words, in 1913, 
customs and excise taxes on tobacco 
and liquors constituted our main 
source of revenue, while in 1930, in- 
come taxes were the principal source. 
Comparing the expenditures for 
1913 with 1930, we are immediately 
impressed by the enormous increase 
in “ Civil and Miscellaneous Expend- 
itures” amounting to over $1,400,- 
000,000. It is true that some $600,- 
000,000 of this increase may be 
ascribed to ordinary civil expendi- 
tures in operating the Government, 
but the great bulk of the increase 
will be found in miscellaneous ex- 
penditures which include such items 
as the Veterans’ Administration, 
the agricultural marketing fund, the 
adjusted service certificate fund, 
good roads appropriations and other 
similar items. There was an increase 


of $637,000,000 in interest charges 


and $553,000,000 for debt retire- 
ments. In other words, our War debt 
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has increased our annual budget by 
over $1,000,000,000. 

Now, consider what has happened 
during the period since 1930 by a 
comparison of the figures given for 
the fiscal years 1930 and 1932. Total 
receipts have declined from $4,177,- 
000,000 to $2,121,000,000 or nearly 
fifty per cent. Every source of rev- 
enue has fallen off, not from a de- 
crease in tax rates but as a result of 
economic events. Customs duties 
have decreased forty-four per cent; 
income taxes, fifty-six per cent; 
tobacco and liquor taxes, eleven per 
cent; miscellaneous internal revenue, 
forty-three per cent, and other mis- 
cellaneous receipts, fifty-eight per 
cent. On the other hand, expendi- 
tures increased from $3,994,000,000 
in 1930 to $5,006,000,000 in 1932. 
This increase of slightly over $1,000,- 
ooo is accounted for largely by 
extraordinary relief measures, neces- 
sary during the economic crisis, such 
as $500,000,000 for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, $125,- 
000,000 for Federal land banks and 
heavy expenditures for public works 
to create employment. 


r THE spring of 1932, the Congress, 
warned of the impending deficit 
for that fiscal year (which ended on 
June 30), made strenuous efforts 
not only to increase taxes but also 
to cut expenditures. These efforts 
were partially successful, as it is now 
estimated that at the close of the 
fiscal year 1933, expenditures will be 
approximately $740,000,000 less than 
in 1932, and receipts approximately 
$500,000,000 greater. Unfortunately 
this is not a sufficient gain, for a 
deficit of $1,644,000,000 still is 
probable for 1933 if we take into 
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account the sinking fund require- 
ments on the public debt. 
The measures taken to reduce the 
ditures consisted of an econ- 
omy bill providing for general salary 
cuts from eight and one-third 
per cent to ten per cent and reduc- 
tions in the regular appropriation 
bills. The measures taken to increase 
the revenues consisted of, first, a 
general income tax increase more 
than doubling existing rates; second, 
an increase in the estate tax more 
than doubling existing rates; third, 
a new gift tax designed to return 
revenue directly and also to prevent 
avoidance of the estate duty; fourth, 
an increase in postal rates; and, fifth, 
special sales taxes on numerous 
items, such as automobiles, tires and 
tubes, jewelry, toilet preparations, 
furs, electrical energy, malt syrup 
and like products, gasoline, lubricat- 
ing oil, matches, theatre admissions, 
firearms, candy, etc. The stock 
transfer tax was also increased and 
a new levy on checks and drafts was 
added. 
The problem now facing the Con- 
~ is the task of balancing the 
udget for the fiscal year 1934. The 
fiscal year 1933 is too far spent to 
hope be a balanced budget in that 
year. According to the estimates of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
expenditures for 1934 are placed at 
$3,790,000,000 and the receipts at 
$2,949,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
$841,000,000. In making these es- 
timates, economies have been taken 
into account which will result in a 
reduction in the expenditures for 
1934 Over 1933 of about $478,000,- 
coo. What must be done to meet this 
deficit of $841,000,000, in view of 
the fact that it will exist even after 
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the most drastic economies? We must 
either increase present taxes or turn 
to some new source for revenue. 

Can we increase existing levies? 
The income tax has already been in- 
creased nearly to the wartime level. 
The receipts from this source de- 
ws on economic conditions. When 

usiness is prosperous and employ- 
ment is plentiful the tax is a 
revenue producer. However, in times 
of economic stress, such as we have 
been through in the past few years, 
it has proved to be unstable and un- 
reliable. It is in such times that the 
demands upon the Government are 
greatest. What about estate taxes? 
These are already much higher than 
ever before imposed. Do any luxuries 
remain untaxed? No, we not only 
tax all luxuries of any importance 
but also many necessities. In fact, if 
all our taxes are surveyed individ- 
ually, it will be found that the rates 
imposed in nearly all cases are so 
high as to approach the point of 
diminishing returns. That is, further 
increases in rates will depress busi- 
ness and result in less instead of 
greater revenue. 

There is one and only one sound 
conclusion. We must seek a new 
form of taxation with a broad base 
which will be productive of substan- 
tial revenue regardless of economic 
conditions. We do not go to the 
point of advocating that such a levy 
should be substituted for our income 
and estate taxes. These are equitable 
and proper taxes when levied at 
reasonable rates, but they must be 
supplemented, at least in times of 
emergency, by something more sta- 
ble in character and more certain in 
its productivity. 

In the final analysis we find our- 


selves in this predicament: It is very 
evident that existing methods of 
taxation will not meet governmental 
needs during this emergency. Neither 
will the most sweeping economies 
meet the situation. It can also be 
readily demonstrated that the pres- 
ent tax laws in many instances are 
extremely burdensome as well as 
inequitable. Common sense, good 
judgment and fairness to the people 
demand a new form of taxation. 


l’ wE look outside our own borders, 

we will find in nearly all countries 
of advanced civilization except Eng- 
land a very productive tax, popu- 
larly called the sales tax. France has 
had such a levy since 1920, Germany 
since 1919, Canada since 1920. Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, Hungary, Italy, Poland, the 
Philippines, Rumania, Mexico and a 
number of other countries have such 
taxes in varying forms. 

The sales levies in different coun- 
tries — widely, but it is significant 
to note that they have been excellent 
producers of revenue, have been 
continued in operation following the 
experimental stages, and the longer 
they are in force the more satisfac- 
tory appear to be their results. 

The sales tax is not of modern 
origin, as many suppose, but on the 
contrary we hear of it in ancient 
Egypt. History records that such a 
levy was used in Greece five hundred 
years before Christ, and was im- 
posed in Rome under Emperor 
Augustus. It was found in Europe 
during the Middle Ages and has 
continued in one form or another to 
the present time. Of the modern 
levies of this character, those of 
Mexico and the Philippines date 
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from the beginning of the present 
century. 

The sales tax movement in recent 
years arose out of the urgent revenue 
needs of the post-War period. Can- 
ada’s manufacturers’ sales tax was 
adopted at a time when the Govern- 
ment was faced with a situation 
quite similar to that in this — 
at the present time. The Frenc 
turnover tax was inaugurated with 
the financial condition of that coun- 
try in an alarming condition, neces- 
sitating an increase in receipts by 
seventy per cent. In nearly all cases, 
these levies were adopted as the 
quickest and easiest way to raise the 
desired revenue. Attention should be 
directed to the fact that in all these 
countries they were not used to re- 
place the income tax, but to aug- 
ment it. 

Within our own borders, there 
are at the present time nine States 
which impose what may be termed 
“general sales taxes,” although some 
hardly deserve the name. Those 
levied in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi and West Virginia are 
the broadest in scope and the most 
productive of revenue. Other States 
are considering its adoption. 

General sales taxes have been dis- 
cussed in this country on three 
different occasions. During the Civil 
War period such levies were proposed, 
but they were rejected in favor of 
sales taxes on selected commodities. 
Half a century later, in the period 
from 1918 to 1921, discussion again 
arose in respect to this form of tax- 
ation. At that time, the tax was 
proposed as a substitute for the 
irksome excess profits tax, and for 
some of the nuisance taxes. It was 
opposed on the ground that, as it was 
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to be cumulative on each successive 
sale of an article, it would discrimi- 
nate against single-process enter- 
prises in competition with multi- 
rocess or self-contained concerns. 
n 1932, the existing financial emer- 
gency once more brought the sales 
tax before Congress. This time, 
however, discussion was not with 
reference to the general sales tax 
mage in 1921, but to a modified 
orm of the tax which meets most of 
the objections to the former levy. 
Moreover, this modified form was 
not advocated as a substitute for 
any existing revenue measures, but 
to supplement them. The bill which 
rovided for this tax will be discussed 
ater. 

There are three recognized forms 
of sales tax, namely, the turnover 
tax, the retail sales tax and the 
manufacturers’ sales tax. These dif- 
ferent forms deserve analysis. 

The turnover tax applies to all 
sales generally, although of course 
some limited exemptions may be 
provided. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, the tax attaches to manufac- 
turers’, producers’, wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ sales. It is pyramided 
therefore, and an article may not 
only be taxed several times but there 
may even be a tax upon a tax. From 
this fact, these turnover levies are 
also classified as multiple turnover 
taxes. One rate may be levied on all 
sales or different rates may be levied 
on different classes of sales. 

The retail sales tax applies only to 
retail sales, and usually to prevent 
evasion also attaches to sales by a 
manufacturer or wholesaler when he 
sells direct to the consumer. Here 
we have a levy which is a single in- 
stead of a multiple turnover tax, in- 
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asmuch as it is applied to the 
commodity but once on its way from 
the manufacturer or producer to the 
consumer. It is obvious that, since 
it is applied at the last point in its 
transfer, it is based on a greater price 
than would be the case if it were 
applied to the manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers’ selling prices. 

The manufacturers’ sales tax ap- 
plies only to manufacturers’ or 
producers’ sales, and, like the retail 
sales tax, is a single rather than a 
multiple turnover lone. In this case, 
as in the case of the retail sales tax, 
there is no pyramiding, and the levy 
attaches but once to each commod- 
ity. However, the manufacturers’ 
sales tax is applied at the first point 
in the transfer of the commodity to 
the consumer and thus attaches to a 
lower price than the retail sales tax. 
In other words, at a given rate the 
manufacturers’ sales tax imposes a 
smaller burden than the retail sales 
tax. 
Outstanding practical examples of 
these three principal forms of sales 
taxes are worthy of description. 

The present French turnover tax 
is perhaps the best example of the 
multiple tax. It is levied at the gen- 
eral rate of two per cent, although 
sales of luxuries are taxed at a higher 
rate. It is imposed on all money pay- 
ments made in exchange for com- 
modities or services delivered or 
rendered in the ordinary course of 
business. The principal exemptions 
apply to the receipts of farmers, 
laborers and professional men. There 
are a number of exemptions applying 
to specific commodities, but the im- 
portant ones relate to sales of bread, 
wheat and rye for use in its making, 
and to milk for consumption in its 
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raw state. The tax can of course be 

yramided, the sale of the article 
itself not only being taxed at every 
transfer, but also sales of the ma- 
terial of which such article may be 
manufactured. The receipts from 
the French turnover tax in 1932 
amounted to 7,524,000,000 francs, 
or about $300,000,000. 

West Virginia and Mississippi 
both levy taxes which come under 
the same category as the French 
turnover tax, although they are not 
quite so general in scope. 

West Virginia applies different 
rates to different classes of business; 
for instance, one per cent on oil pro- 
duction, .21 per cent on manufactur- 
ing, .20 per cent on retailing, .o5 per 
cent on wholesaling, one per cent on 
amusements, and a number of other 
different rates on other classifica- 
tions. 

Mississippi follows a similar sys- 
tem and applies various rates to 
different classes; for example, two 
per cent on oil, one-quarter per cent 
on manufacturing, one-eighth per 
cent on wholesalers, two per cent on 
retailers, one per cent on automobile 
dealers and other rates for other 
classifications. The result of these 
different rates is somewhat to mini- 
mize pyramiding, although it still 
remains as a defect in this system. 
West Virginia realizes about $4,000,- 
coo annually from the tax, and it is 
estimated that Mississippi will realize 
over $2,000,000 in the first year of 
operation. 

Perhaps the best example of th 
levy on retail sales is the new emer- 
gency sales tax recently enacted by 
Pennsylvania. This levy is a one per 
cent tax applying to the “sales of 


tangible personal property for any 
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purpose other than for resale.” It 
attaches, therefore, to all retail sales 
of such property, and also to sales 
by producers and manufacturers 
when made direct to the consumer. 
It is not pyramided, and since it is 
based on the retail price it will re- 
turn more revenue than a tax at the 
same rate placed only on the man- 
ufacturers’ price. The Pennsylvania 
tax, however, has not been in effect 
long enough to judge of its produc- 
tivity or as to the difficulties of its 
administration. 

A good example of the manufac- 
turers’ sales tax is found in Canada. 
The present rate is six per cent and 
applies to the manufacturers’ prices 
of all goods produced or manufac- 
tured in Canada or imported into 
Canada. Pyramiding of the tax is 
effectively prevented by a license 
system which exempts from thé levy 
sales to a licensed manufacturer or 
to a licensed wholesaler. Practically 
speaking, Canada collects its tax 
solely from licensed manufacturers, 
wholesalers, or importers, and arti- 
cles sold to such licensees are exempt 
and collections are made from the 
manufacturer who sells the finished 
product. Canada allows a very large 
number of specific exemptions cover- 
ing many articles of food and cloth- 
ing, farm machinery, ores of all 
kinds and many other items, the 
enumeration of which, in fact, covers 
some eight pages of the law. The 
receipts from this source in 1930 
were about $44,000,000. 


E best example of a sales tax on 

the manufacturers’ selling price 
undoubtedly would have been the 
“Manufacturers’ Excise Tax” as 
proposed by the Committee on Ways 
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and Means to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States early 
in the year 1932. A description of this 
bill is important although it failed of 
passage. 

As reported to the House and as 
perfected by later committee amend- 
ments, the bill provided for a man- 
ufacturers’ excise tax of two and 
one-quarter per cent on the sale 
price of every article sold in the 
United States by manufacturers or 
producers required to be licensed 
thereunder, and upon the duty-paid 
value of importations. Manufacturers 
and producers whose gross business 
with respect to taxable articles for 
the preceding year was less than 
$20,000 were not required to be 
licensed and were not taxed. In order 
not to place a burden on necessary 
articles of consumption, sales of 
food, wearing apparel and medicines 
were exempted. Other exemptions 
included agricultural implements, 
ice, coal and wood for use as fuel in 
the home, newspapers and periodi- 
cals and certain articles for use in 
churches. 

As the levy was to be imposed on 
articles at the point of manufacture 
or production, sales by wholesalers, 
job and retailers were not sepa- 
rately taxed. In order to prevent 
pyramiding, or accumulation, of the 
tax on articles used in the fabrication 
of other products, the bill provided 
that sales by one licensed manufac- 
turer to another licensee should be 
exempt. Thus the tax applied when 
the completed article was sold for 
consumption, but if an article was 
sold to another manufacturer for 
further assembly or fabrication it 
would not be taxed except as a con- 
stituent part of the finished product. 
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Let us consider for a moment how 
the manufacturers’ excise tax would 
have operated had it been enacted. 
We may take, for purposes of illus- 
tration, a lead pencil, which com- 
monly retails for five cents. A pencil 
is composed of a number of compo- 
nent parts, such as the wood, lead, 
eraser and so forth. Under a general 
sales or turnover tax, the sale of each 
of these constituent parts to the 
manufacturer of the pencil would be 
taxed and then the completed pencil 
would be taxed when sold by the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and 
the retailer. Under the manufactur- 
er’s excise tax, only one levy would 
be imposed, which would be on the 
sale of the finished pencil by the 
manufacturer. Under the system of 
licensing set up under this plan, the 
producers of the various items goin 
into the manufacture of the hae 
would be permitted to sell their own 
finished products to the pencil man- 
ufacturer tax free. When the pencil 
was assembled and sold to a whole- 
saler or jobber, the tax would then 
apply. The manufacturer would be 
responsible for the amount due, and 
would make monthly returns to the 
Government. In selling the pencil to 
the wholesaler, the manufacturer 
could pass the tax on, in whole or in 
part, if he saw fit or was able to do 
so. It may be that competitive con- 
ditions in the pencil market would 
require him to absorb some of the 
amount. To the wholesaler, the tax, 
if it were passed on, would be just 
an item in the cost and he in turn 
might pass it on to the retailer. The 
retailer would have the same oppor- 
tunity, depending upon a number 
of circumstances. A two and one- 
quarter per cent levy on the man- 
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ufacturers’ selling price of a pencil 
retailing for five cents would be such 
an infinitesimal amount that we 
have no money to represent it. Under 
such circumstances, it is hardly 
probable that the consumer would 
ever feel the effect of the two and 
one-quarter per cent tax on the man- 
ufacturer. In the case of articles 
selling for larger amounts the tax 
can more easily be passed on. Even 
in such cases, however, there is 
usually a sufficient margin of profit 
for two and one-quarter cents on 
each dollar of the wholesale price to 
be absorbed. In many cases the re- 
tailer’s mark-up is as high as 100 per 
cent. Where this is the case, the 
sales tax would be but one and one- 
eighth cents on each dollar of the 
retail selling price. Even if it be 
assumed that every cent levied on 
the manufacturer will be passed on 
through the wholesaler and retailer 
to the consumer, there would be no 
tax paid on food, wearing apparel, 
or medicines, and the public would 
find that there would be few essential 
articles which would be subject to 
taxation. 

The proposed levy was called a 
manufacturers’ excise tax, being so 
denominated in order to remove 
some of the prejudices which exist 
against sales taxes. Actually, the 
term accurately described the sub- 
ject. It was not a true general sales 
tax, since it was not to be im 
on the gross receipts of all business. 
It was nothing more than the ex- 
tension to a large group of commod- 
ities of the many special excise 
taxes which have been known to us 
since the beginning of our Govern- 
ment. 

A Federal manufacturers’ excise 


tax of this character would operate 
uniformly throughout the United 
States, without disturbing compet- 
itive conditions. State sales taxes, 
however, give rise to two important 
difficulties of administration. One 
is the opportunity to escape taxa- 
tion by securing commodities from 
neighboring States which do not 
impose such a tax, and the other is 
the Constitutional restriction against 
burdening interstate commerce. 
These objections, however, would 
not apply under Federal statute. 

The fact that States are from time 
to time adopting the principle of a 
sales tax is an additional argument 
for prompt action on the part of the 
Federal Government in order that 
States may know that the Govern- 
ment considers such a levy to a 
certain extent a Federal prerogative 
rather than a State right. We already 
have too many interlocking forms of 
taxation, as illustrated by the pres- 
ent gasoline tax, collected both by 
the Federal Government and by 
many of the States. 


ONSUMPTION of certain products 
C is necessary, whatever economic 
conditions exist. A levy on the con- 
— of goods would apply, in a 
small way, at least, to every man, 
woman and child in this country. 
It would be productive of revenue 
because buying power, though it 
may be greatly diminished, is always 
present. The manufacturers’ excise 
tax is such a levy. 

The natural tendency in taxation 
is to place the burden where it can 
best be borne. For instance, the in- 
come tax brackets increase in pro- 
portion to the size of incomes. 
During the War patriotic motives 
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permitted excessive levies. In the 
post-War period, these levies were 
from time to time decreased, but in 
the last revenue act it was necessary 
to increase them again nearly to 
their War level. There would be no 
substantial support for the enact- 
ment of a law in this country, even 
of a temporary nature, that would 
tax foods and such other items as can 
be designated as absolute necessi- 
ties. We therefore come to the point 
where to a certain extent a sales tax 
is a voluntary tax upon the part of 
the people. For instance, a family 
may want a piano, but if it can 
not afford to buy one, it pays no 
tax on the piano purchased by its 
neighbor. On the other hand, the 
family which can afford the highest 
priced piano will pay the heaviest 
tax on this product. 

A manufacturers’ excise tax such 
as proposed at the last session of 
Congress is unlike those used in the 
States and in most of the foreign 
countries. By eliminating most of 
the objectionable features of the 
general sales tax, this manufacturers’ 
tax is of such a nature that it should 
command the support of every loyal 
American citizen who is anxious to 
place the financial structure of his 
Government on a sound basis. While 
it is a tax on consumption, necessary 
articles of consumption have prac- 
tically been eliminated from its 
scope. The principle of ability to 
pay is not wholly violated because 
the graduated income tax would 
still be retained, and the total tax 
burden would continue to be much 
heavier as the total income of the 
taxpayer increases. The levy «.ould 
be no more harmful to business than 
any other tax not based upon net 
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income, and by providing an artificial 
stimulus to prices it might even be 
helpful. 

More revenue must be raised, and 
it must be raised in large measure 
from people who are not now subject 
to Federal tax. A manufacturers’ sales 
tax would provide the necessary 
revenue by allowing all our citizens 
to contribute to the support of the 
Government, even though the con- 
tribution of each person would be 
relatively small. It would not be 
oppressive agit would be collected 
indirectly apd in small amounts from 
day to day/As a tax on buying power, 
which is always present to a certain 
degree, it would constitute a depend- 
able source of revenue at all times. 
The tax would be paid only by those 
having money to spend, and as the 
rich buy more than the poor, and 
pay more for what they sy they 
would contribute proportionately 
more. Since the levy is imposed at 
the point of production, it is quite 
possible that some of it will be 
absorbed as the articles taxed pass 
from the manufacturer through the 
hands of the wholesaler and retailer, 
especially in times like the present 
when competition for business is keen. 

Even if the whole amount were 

on to the consumer, and the 
profit of the wholesaler and retailer 
included a percentage on the tax, 
it still would be a negligible amount. 
Take the case of a family of five, 
living on a $1,000 income. Social 
agencies estimate that with such an 
income, forty per cent should go for 
food, fifteen per cent for clothing, 
and twenty-five per cent for shelter. 
This leaves a balance of twenty per 
cent for operating and miscellaneous 


expenses. Assuming that the whole 
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$200 spent for such expenses went 
for taxable goods, the manufacturers’ 
price for which might be in the 
neighborhood of $140, the total tax 
would be $3.15 for the year at a rate 
of two and one-quarter per cent. This 
amount would be three-tenths of 
one per cent of the income. Of course, 
where the income is greater a smaller 
percentage of the whole will be spent 
for necessaries, leaving a larger 
amount to be spent for taxable goods. 

The administration of a manufac- 
turers’ excise tax would be a fairly 
simple matter, and would not in- 
volve certain difficulties encountered 
in the administration of our income 
tax law. In the first place, a com- 
paratively small number of returns 
would be filed, since only manufac- 
turers (and other licensees) of taxable 
articles would be required to make 
returns, and then only when their 
gross business was over $20,000 per 
year. Since it is imposed on gross 
receipts, it would be easy to compute. 
Under the income tax, it is necessary 
to determine the net income after 
making certain deductions and cred- 
its, which often involves complex 
questions of law and fact. It is true 
that the manufacturers’ excise tax 
is somewhat complicated by the 
methods adopted to pyra- 
miding, but no difficult problems of 
administration are presented. In 
making collections, existing machin- 
ery could largely be used, as was 
done in Canada when a sales tax was 
adopted there. Manufacturers and 
producers would file monthly re- 
turns, which could easily be audited 
by any one familiar with simple 
arithmetic. Periodic examination of 
the books of manufacturers would be 
made to check any irregularities in 


reporting gross sales. The percentage 
of cost of collection to the amount 
collected would be comparatively 
small. 


N SUMMARIZING the subject which 
I has been briefly set forth, it is 
believed that the following conclu- 
sions are fully justified: 

First, sound financing demands 
the balancing of the national budget. 

Second, it is impracticable to 
balance the budget without addi- 
tional revenue. 

Third, the present sources of 
revenue appear to have been tapped 
to their maximum yield. 

Fourth, new sources of revenue are 
needed. 

Fifth, the experience of foreign 
countries shows that the sales tax is 
not excessively burdensome and is 
productive of large revenue. The 
experience of Canada with its man- 
ufacturers’ sales tax is eminently 
successful and shows the tax easy of 
administration. 

Sixth, a manufacturers’ excise tax, 
such as proposed in the last session 
of Congress, avoids the principal 
objections to existing levies of thi 
character. 

Seventh, such a manufacturers’ 
excise tax is not a substitute for our 
income tax, but supplements it by 
providing a certain and stable rev- 
enue when the income tax fails. 

Eighth, the manufacturers’ excise 
tax has a broad base, is too small to 
be seriously felt, is paid only when 
the taxpayer has money to spend, is 
paid in proportion to spending and 
will not interfere with business since 
it bears equally on all competitive 
articles. 

This subject and the conclusions 
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drawn could be elaborated in much 
greater detail. Many other facts 
could be stated in support of the 
views presented, Objections of some 
weight may be made to the form of 
tax recommended, but it is easier to 
criticize than to construct. Certainly 
no more practical suggestion has yet 
been presented for balancing the 
budget than a general manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax. Let those who attack 
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this plan first present a levy of equal 
productivity to balance the budget 
and then let the merits and demerits 
of their scheme be compared with 
the manufacturers’ excise tax. Every 
alternate scheme thus far presented 
has failed to meet this comparison. 
The manufacturers’ excise tax ap- 
pears to offer the best, simplest and 
most equitable way out of our 


financial difficulty. 


Fragment-Thoughts in a Hospital Ambulance 


‘By Leonarp TwyNnHAM 


I CAN NoT say that bodies do not count, 


That bone and muscle spring from mortal thought. 
This broken flesh is my whole universe; 
Take this away, and space is void and dead. 
I love illusions of the carnal mind; 
The only God I know is bodied here; 
I have His treasure in an earthen frame. 


Gangway through all the traffic of the earth! 
Bell, siren, break a straight and certain path! 


If she breathes not, if she talks not, I die; 


The world colla 


underneath my feet, 


Life’s ruby chalice crashes on the wall, 
There is no music in the major spheres, 
And silence thunders in my vacant heart. 


I hold my jewel with a slender skein; 
If this thread snap, no more for me at dusk 
The cardinal will weave a scarlet seam 


Thiough ev 
The forest 


ns. My eyes of faith will close. 
ill be black as raven wings, 


And every night drenched with relentless rain. 


4 
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Wanted—Ten Million People 


By Epwarp Mott WooLLey 


Decentralization of industry and a new conception of factory 
labor will shift that many men and women to less 
populated communities within a few years 


DISCOVER facts concerning 
| the vast tangle of population 
movements now in progress 
have been touring, in recent months, 
large sections of the United States in 
long-distance motor stages. Modern 
stage transportation has an intimacy 
unknown to railroad traffic, and the 
interviewer who travels on public 
conveyances of this sort has easy 
access to the inner circumstances 
and outlook of the many types of 
persons who journey with him. For 
the researches reflected in this arti- 
cle, however, I have not depended 
wholly upon motor stages. In late 
years my work has taken me by 
train and automobile into every 
State and to most of the important 
cities, and I have watched with 
deepening concern the masses of 
Philistine hordes in nomadic search- 
ings for that elusive prize, jobs. 
Great population movements were 
taking place long before the inflation 
blew up in 1929, for in the days of 
our prosperity myth super-machine 
production was displacing industrial 
- workers and executives at a speed 
continually accelerating. 
For four successive summers just 


a 1929 — which is popu- 
arly regarded as the fateful year — 
I crossed the continent in my own 
automobile over different routes. I 
circled the four rims of the United 
States and made the journey across 
the interior, with innumerable side 
tours, and even then the swelli 
backwash of job hunters a palled 
me. My work concerned dhe oc- 
cupations of the people every- 
where, necessitating conversations 
with them, and thus the magnitude 
of the individual, family and group 
transmigration was driven home 
upon me. Undirected, unfinanced, 
great numbers of people were out on 
reconnaissance in their cars, usually 
without definite terminals; the whole 
movement was a mighty tangle. In 
the very midst of our loudly-touted 
era of riches and high plane of living, 
nearly all these people with whom I 
talked reported bad business, lost 
jobs; and the puzzle of it was more 
than they could fathom. 

The hidden truth of it, as I came 
to believe, lay in super-machine 
production and the overconcentra- 
tion of industry and population, with 
other contributory causes. Industry 
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had lost sight of the necessity for a 
balance between human labor and 
robots; and industry, moreover, had 
concentrated so tremendously on 
certain major products, including 
the automobile, that a great number 
of other industries, once prosperous, 
were virtually annihilated. Econ- 
omists were beginning to see that 
such concentration of industry, and 
such packing of the industrial cities 
with millions of people dependent 
upon the continuance of huge mass 
= in overdone lines, must 
reak down. 

So, long before 1929, there was 
great prosperity for a small minority, 
while the majority either experienced 
a bogus prosperity, due to the rapid 
circulation of money and credit, or 
were definitely down and out. 

Today, with unemployment hugely 
intensified by the failure of mass 
production and by the collapse of 
the speculative inflation, the shelved 
soneheiee of forty or fifty millions, 
counting all family members, is 
struggling blindly to redistribute 
itself — struggling by itself, still with- 
out direction or organized informa- 
tion, without understanding. 


I LEFT New York in the late fall 
on the third section of the New 
York-Chicago Highway Express, by 
way of Cleveland. During that 
thirty-hour Jap I learned the per- 
sonal dilemmas of a dozen families, 
and I record here a few that were 
most typical. 

At three o’clock that night I was 
having mince pie and coffee at a 
wayside lunch counter, for about 
every two hours all night motor 


stage passengers get out and regale 
themselves in this manner — all who 
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have the extra money. They come to 
know each other. On the stool next 
to me sat a young woman and a little 
girl, for seats were in demand. 

“It’s a long night for Bessie,” I 
observed. 

“She’s good, and it isn’t so very 
far to Texas.” 

“And Daddy’ll be there!” spoke 
up the child. 

This woman had told me part of 
her story at one o’clock, and now 
she finished it. The Great Inking 
Corporation, Amalgamated, had let 
Daddy out one afternoon at 4:59, 
on a minute’s notice, having devised 
machines that would eliminate a 

up of workmen and minor execu- 
tives. Daddy belonged to the latter 
class. 

With this catastrophe, the family 
inflation burst and the mortgage 
company took the house, while 
Bessie and her mother went to live 
with Grandma. Daddy bit the dust 
for two years, hunting jobs in various 
cities and sleeping under the auspices 
of the Salvation Army; and then an 
astonishing thing happened. The 
Great Inking Corporation moved to 
Texas and Daddy got a job at half 
his former salary. Yet Bessie and 
her mother were radiantly happy 
that night on the stage. Happy to 
travel days and nights 
a bed; happy at the pgp of liv- 
ing in the tiniest of those squatty 
bungalows you see all over Texas. 
And Daddy was happy too, they 
said. 

Readjus two thousand miles 
away! Half the income. Reconciled! 
But is that the end of it, I wondered, 
or will the Great Inking Corporation 
go on to set up robots in Texas? I 
shall get to Texas later in this article. 


Meanwhile you may multiply this 
episode by a million and thus make 
statistics. 

At four o’clock that same night I 
was sleeping, twisted into a knot on 
two seats, when half a dozen persons 
boarded the stage and I sat up. The 
man who seated himself beside me 
was horny-handed and talkative, 
and he said, after the stage resumed 
its way, “I bane workin’ a year ago 
in a lumber yard, but I got no yob 
since. I go to Wisconsin.” I asked 
him why Wisconsin, and he said that 
he could buy cut-over land there for 
five dollars an acre, and he would 
build his own house for $300, and 
then his family would come. “Then 
I always have yob,” he explained. 
In a year he would add a thousand 
dollars to the value of his farm 
through his labor on it, There were 
no robots in this man’s scheme of 
things, and already he was “down 
to earth.” Again multiply by a 
million. 

During the twenty minutes’ stop 
for breakfast I conversed with a man 
who was going to Kansas tolook for 
a store location in a small growing 
city. For ten years he had owned a 
retail store in a suburb of New York, 
but now that a New York depart- 
ment store had established a branch 
in this suburb his sales were below 
the red mark. Moreover, taxes had 
been threatening to devour his store 
and home. He was breaking loose. 
One reason for the invasion of his 
suburb by the New York department 
store, he said, lay in the snarled 
traffic and insolent “No Parking” 
regulations in that city. Growing 
numbers of suburban purchasers 
were getting the notion of trading 
at home. Multiply this one experi- 
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ence by tens of thousands so far as 
taxes and overcompetition are con- 
cerned. 

Mountainous taxes, over-reaching 
competition, the strangulation of 
business by city traffic— these are 
the motivating impulses in countless 
waves of migration of all degrees. 
Impossible taxes, particularly, are 
changing the population map of the 
United States. Within a year, thou- 
sands of industries of all sizes and 
many products have torn up their 
roots and sought new fields. Rebel- 
lion against the ravages of taxes, 
this greedy scourge of “prosperity,” 
is wreaking its vengeance upon cities 
and towns and leaving them almost 
bare of industries in many cases. 

On the other hand, more than a 
thousand of the less generously settled 
cities and regions of the United 
States are actively engaged in plans 
to secure and support, through in- 
dustry, ten million relocated people 
within five years; and these cities 
and regions are competing with each 
other to obtain factories, wholesale 
houses and stores that are show- 
ing their heels to the pyramided 
tithes of population-choked, bank- 
rupt burghs. 


I“ CHICAGO many “outlaw” motor 
stage operators were cutting fares 
recklessly, and men wearing red 
caps were almost dragging travelers 
into ticket dens housed in barber 
shops or other incongruous covert. 
Stages of all d lined the curbs 
on Twelfth Street. Flamboyant let- 
tering on the s windows an- 
nounced rates to es at 
twenty-six dollars, New York thir- 
teen, Reno twenty-two, Dallas eight. 
Hawkers for private automobiles 
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offered to take groups anywhere in 
the United States at the lowest cut 
rates. In Chicago the migrations 
converged and scattered again. 

That night on the Chicago-Omaha 
stage I had as a seat companion for 
a time a mechanic from Detroit, 
bound for Iowa where he intended 
to rent a piece of land and “stick up 
a shack.” Detroit was hopeless, he 
said, and thousands of idle workmen 
were accepting this truth. “In two 
days a week the automobile factories 
can make all the cars they will ever 
sell,” he asserted. “The only migra- 
tion into Detroit is to the bread lines. 
That’s why you can bus it from 
Chicago to Detroit for two dollars. 
Most of ’em hitch-hike.” 

Around midnight he left the stage 
and a man back of me, who had been 
holding a child, took the empty seat. 
Sitting there in the darkness — 
night stages usually run dark inside 
—he confided to me the strange 
truth that his own profession, en- 
gineering, had become his marplot. 
As one of nine efficiency engineers 
for an Eastern industry he had 
worked out methods of super-ma- 
chine production, sometimes dis- 

lacing scores of men at one swoop. 

en the company’s markets evapo- 

rated and the plant shut down, 
dropping the nine engineers. 

His wife and two children were 
with him, and they were to live in a 
Nebraska town where he was going 
out for himself in a small manufac- 
turing business. “I am starting with 
one man, and I shall work with my 
own hands. This country will have 
to get closer to hand labor than it 
has been in thirty years,” he declared. 
“Mass idleness, under modified indus- 
trial leadership, can beat out mass 
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“nina that has gone stagnant 
ause of vanished markets. Mass 
idleness can be transformed into 
factory labor at whatever rate of 
production the available market 
requires; and although some element 
of machines of course must be a 
part of so-called hand labor — the 
present-day meaning of which is 
commonly distorted — man power 
will be, must be, the chief factor in 
what people now talk about with 
questioning accents as recovery. 

“Up to the autumn of 1929,” he 
continued, “mass production had a 
vision, a Fairyland of markets. Of all 
homes, sixty-six per cent were con- 
sidered obsolete; sixty per cent of 
office buildings, seventy-five per cent 
of other fifty 

cent of industri uipment 
sot obsolescent. Of all “buildings, 
appraised by mass production at 
$120,000,000,000, seventy-five per 
cent to be replaced! What a market! 
The theory of ‘progressive obsoles- 
cence’ and continuous replacement 
at brief intervals included every- 
thing from automobiles to clothing, 
furniture, bedizenments and gadgets. 
The national income was $90,000,- 
000,000 a year, and besides, Ameri- 
can mass production was to develop 
the people of all the world into 
spenders! Here indeed was a hippo- 
drome worthy of a billion factory 
robots. Who dares today even to 
hint at the return of such ghastly 
of marketing vision? 
ithout the scaling down of ma- 


chine production to the point where 
man power can be employed, how 
many years or decades will be needed 
for ‘recovery’? Will it ever come? 
More and more, foreign nations are 
going to make their own goods, and 


here in America mass production 
will never again superimpose upon 
us, under the lure of prosperity, 
billions of dollars of stuff we don’t 
want and can not buy without 
another inflation of credit, followed 
by destruction.” 


n omana I dined with a Nebraska 
manufacturer who said the State 
had become factory-minded and 
hoped to corral many fugitive smoke- 
stacks that were flitting past. Omaha 
was the best place in the Union for 
industries, being in the middle where 
freight rates were the same every- 
where. 

I asked him about the local robot 
population, but he confused robots 
with livestock and showed that 
every Nebraska resident owned four 
hogs, part of a horse, two cows and 
nine hens, along with land. Nebraska 
had untold barrels of flour, fried 
cornmeal mush, buckwheat pan- 
cakes, oatmeal, beans, carrots, sugar 
beets, apple pie. The mortgage crop 
and scarcity of industries to balance 
agriculture were Nebraska’s mis- 
takes, he said. 

Then came a traveling man from 
Utah and told me some things I 
knew because not so long ago I drove 
in my car from Nevada to Salt Lake 
City, through the salt desert, then 
heated to 130 degrees. Salt Lake 
City has a mighty excogitation to 
dyke off part of Salt Lake and create 
a fresh-water lake for factories. 

Mostly, Utah wants steel rolling 
mills that wear flaming halos at 
night; wants million-dollar plants, 
glass factories, sulphuric acid, am- 
monia and dynamite works; wants 
crucibles and caldrons, and robots 
if necessary— but not an over- 
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supply. Utah wants people and 
capital to develop the ores and 
chemical substances under its moun- 
tains and valleys. With redistributed 
industry and population, Utah might 
use a million more people, or, in 
time, several million. 

While riding south over the hilly 
back roads in an Omaha-Topeka 
motor stage, I talked with a Kan- 
sas matinee: ota about robots. He 
opined that robots might be all right 
as factory labor in New York, but 
give Kansas factories manned by 
men and women. Robots would not 
buy Kansas food. “Kansas has 
considerably with farm 
robots,” he related ruefully. “Some 
hundreds of thousands of farm la- 
borers here have been displaced b 
super-machine farming, but the devil 
of it is that they are all back here 
now, or camping in woodchuck holes 
around the fringes of the State, out of 
jobs. We have raised so much food 
with robot labor that we have to sell 
for a dollar stuff that brought four 
dollars once.” | 

Kansas has recently made its first 
survey of manufactures in that 
State, and has its ears tuned for the 
rumble of approaching forges, mills 
and foundries. 

Texas and Oklahoma have re- 
ceived more migrants since 1930 
than any other region, except pos- 
sibly the Pacific Coast, though one 
can only guess how many will re- 
main. A thousand persons a day are 
now entering Texas with the ex- 
a of staying, according to a 

and salesman who hoped to drop 
dead if this wasn’t true. But Okla- 
homa too claims the largest per- 
manent migration. The two States 
look at other darkly across a 


a 
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chasm of competition to secure, 
especially, new units of industries 
that are splitting up in the centres of 
overgrown manufacture. 

This partial removal of industries 
by the distribution of units seems of 
itself to presage the decentralization 
of sufficient population to ameliorate 
unemployment in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. In many places man- 
ufacturers have expressed to me 
their belief that this is the quickest 
way toward recovery. Regional units 
of corporations often have better 
earnings than the parent plant, and 
such units confer far more benefits 
upon the people than big city plants 
give. Rural plants create regional 
and national wealth of a type that 
is not compatible with urban in- 
dustries. course, both types of 
factories turn the raw products of 
the earth into tangible property. 
These raw materials may be timber, 
ores, chemicals, clays or a thousand 
things, including crops; but the effect 
upon population in smaller com- 
munities is magical. Home-building 
becomes an expanding industry of 
itself, and poe home is a going 
business with a permanence of buy- 
ing power and assurance against 
depressions. Factory workers in great 
numbers will engage in part-time 
farming hereafter. The large reduc- 
tion in living costs will enable decen- 
tralized labor to accumulate surplus 
and avert pauperism such as we see 
today in all mass-stagnated cities. 
Said one manufacturer: 

“With all this must come the 
modification of super-machine pro- 
duction to balance unemployment. 
Any one who travels through the 
United States and talks with people 
can have no doubt of this. The mil- 


lions are not going to starve. They 


will take over industry themselves . 


and modify it so they can work — 
if so-called big business does not 
modify it. In the end, however, big 
business will do it in self-defense, if 
not willingly.” 
RP chambers of commerce ahd 
other sources in the Southwest 

I secured lists of “removed” and 
branch factories covering the last 
few years, and the number runs into 
thousands. Leading causes for re- 
movals were prohibitive taxes, high 
electric rates, deteriorating home 
cities, racketeering, bad living con- 
ditions, labor troubles. A machine 
shop moved because industries it 
served had gone. Another, hit by 
taxes, attached itself to a Texas in- 
dustry as a new 
factory left because of indifferent 
codperation from its bank and cham- 
ber of commerce. Many factories 
showed their heels to the home town 
to start again in regions of rising 
population. 

Texas prophets predict a net 
growth of three million le in this 
decade, making nine million. Twelve 


Texas cities have grown more than - 


100 per cent in ten years — some of 
them several times this rate. Oil and 
gas have played a part in all this, but 
on a Texas stage a passenger told 
me his town multiplied four times 
chiefly because millions of acres of 
cattle land had been cut up into 
farms. Land companies had brought 
new farmersy while factories, whole- 
sale houses and stores had come from 
different States. Throughout the 
nation, wholesale establishments are 
in a state of flux, like industry. 
Local capital has resented paying 
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tribute to large wholesalers far away. 

Eastward through Southern States 
I went, still by stage. In Mississippi 
a manufacturer who employs some 
scores of workers told me that nearly 
all of them lived on farms and made 
the best type of labor. Mississippi 
sends out an Exposition Train loaded 
with the State’s products to show 
the North, and to start factories on 
the road to Mississippi. 

On an Arkansas stage a local 
mayor said to me, “In my town we 
have a factory and most of the hands 
come in from farms. One man, for 
instance, works there two or three 
days a week, but all his off-time is 
spent clearing and improving his 
land. In seven years his labor has 
added four thousand dollars in value 
to the farm. Labor is natural wealth, 
but it becomes your wealth only when 
you put it into permanent property 
of your own. If you live in cities 
where you must spend all you earn, 
other men get all your labor wealth. 
Your off-time is waste. We want 
small factories in Arkansas where 
men can work out their independence 
this way. At least one member of a 
farm, family should have factory 
work.” 

At twelve o’clock on a night jump 
I lunched with a factory-location 
broker in Alabama who said he was 
working and traveling long hours 
following up manufacturers’ inquir- 
ies from many points. Alabama 
wants more industry and is pressi 
its advantages for cotton and aa 
textiles, paper, rayon, steel. 

In Georgia the Forward Atlanta 
Commission makes special surveys 
by the hundreds showing what in- 
dustries can do there. Atlanta now 
has much industry, and on this 
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foundation it hopes to establish a 
hand-picked population now escap- 
ing from Taxville, Racketburg, Robot 
Centre and other regions of mass 
idleness and pyramided woe. 

Kentucky is well organized for an 
influx of factories. For some years 
the Kentucky Progress Commission 
has been analyzing all the towns, and 
many an industry has been intro- 
duced among them. 

“We have big industries that 
follow the ‘live-on-the-farm princi- 
ple,’” said a manufacturer. “Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee together have fewer people 
than the metropolitan district of 
New York has, and many corpora- 
tion executives from the large North- 
ern cities have been down here 
investigating. Here the living cost is 
half and wages go further, even if 
smaller. Besides, the workman is a 
free agent, and has a business of his 
own in the background that will 


always feed and shelter his family.” 


I AM going to jump to Oregon and 
Washington, though not by stage. 
These States, too, are hot on the 
trail of errant factories. 

Out of the chaos of battered cities 
in the East and Mid-West, the Pacific 
Northwest predicts a tidal wave of 
population that will sweep millions 
of people into that region in the 
coming years. How far away Oregon 
and Washington really are I found 
out when I motored there from New - 
York with my family in 1924 — on 
those prehistoric roads. I have been 
there since, several times. Many 
years ago I was “back flag” in a 
party locating the route of the Great 

orthern Railroad in the Cascade 
Mountains. Greathas been thechange. 
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Even now, Washington and Ore- 
gon contain only three-fourths of 
the number of people in Chicago, yet 
partly for that reason these two States 
envisage a hegira from the East. 
There is room in the Northwest, 
where a high-powered civilization has 
been constructed — with railroads 
and ships that cover the world — 
now capable of absorbing in due 
course all of Chicago and Detroit, 
and possibly Philadelphia. So they 
say. California has built another 
great civilization and brought in 
almost three million people since 
1920. Industry follows markets. 

Oregon and Washington are not 
without factories now, but there will 
be new batteries of them to use the 
Northwest products of the forest, 
farm, livestock, mines. Fish by the 
shipload. Other set-ups will fabricate 
things that come from the Orient, 
and no doubt revivified Chicago 
men will work with whale oil, jute, 
hemp, rattan, ramie, kapok, nitrates, 
hides, bristles, curled hair, bones, 
hoofs, human hair, Philippine ma- 
hogany, teak, tallow, shells, camphor, 
licorice. Detroit recruits will wear 
Jers. and Washington masks in 
sulphuric acid plants operated for 
far lands. 

Lumber enough to build homes 
for all the families in America — 
so they tell me! Why live on shelves 
of steel in the sky? 

Then there’s Nevada, which has 
acquired only 91,000 permanent res- 
idents. I spent a night at Austin, 
now a deserted Nevada city with a 
remainder of 700 souls, though once 
it had 40,000 miners. Today the 
tremendous project of the Hoover 
Dam is the basis for new population 
forecasts, still a few years off, that 
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run into a million people or more — 
for this dam is to make available 
electric power twice the volume of 
Niagara’s. Nevada expects to send 
for people to make carbide, chlorine, 
abrasives, glass, paint, dyes, steel 
alloys and metal products. Low-cost 
power, they say, will make Nevada 
the electro-chemical centre of the 
West. 

New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho and 
Montana, all told, have fewer people 
than are crammed into Philadelphia, 
where I picked up a newspaper re- 
cently and found seven full pages 
advertising mortgage foreclosures. 
Is this he-man stuff — rounding up 
two million people inside industrial 
corrals and then seizing their tents 
from over them? 

The Dakotas have a population 
smaller than Detroit’s, although you 
could walk across Detroit in a day 
while the Dakotas jointly are 700 
miles long and 500 wide. Ah, but the 
Dakotas, like thirty-odd other States, 
are crawling out of their chrysalis. 
They have raw products, rough mate- 
rials worth billions for manufacture, 
and with these they propose to balance 
up and promote both food and home 
industry. Minnesota is in on this. 
Among them, they will make build- 
ing materials out of corncobs, straw 
and clay, in quantities that will 
house no small part of the West. 
And Wisconsin is planning and 
zoning the whole State for forests or 
farming, and is reforesting heavily 
sc that men of the future will have 
work and their families homes. 

Self-interest, of course, has its part 
in the promotion of industrial migra- 
tion; it plays its part, too, in the 
decision of industry to move, or to — 
start a branch factory in some dis- 
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tant State. If all industry were 
simply planning work for all men 
and homes for all families, this 
ghastly dilemma of the richest na- 
tion would be cured. When industry 
moves, it wants to move, and is con- 
vinced that the new location is better 
than the old. 

One Chamber of Commerce pres- 
ident in the Southwest expressed it 
this way: “We know this migration 
is coming because, for one thing, 
industrial owners are studying loca- 
tion in a scientific way not commonly 
undertaken before. Another reason 
is that industry, big and little, sees 
the tremendous impetus which the 
depression has given the migratory 
motives of the population in the con- 
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gested areas. Thousands of cities 
and towns in the more open regions 
are on the rising tide, and since most 
of them are young and small, they 
offer alluring prospects. But perhaps 
the strongest of all reasons why in- 
dustries will move or establish branch 
factories is this: if they don’t, new 
capital will appear and seize these 
opportunities. Experienced execu- 
tives, displaced by Eastern concerns, 
are available — many of them al- 
ready are here. In some lines, notably 
clothing, millinery, machinery and 
industries serving farms and homes, 
new enterprises are fast gaining 
headway in regions where cities and 
towns are growing rapidly and thou- 
sands of farm families have come in.” 
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“No More Miracles” 


By Henry CARTER 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Opportunity in Foreign A ffairs 


n one of his earlier tales Mr. H. G. 
Wells relates the doings of a 
young cockney Englishman on 

whom the power of performing 
miracles was suddenly and mysteri- 
ously conferred. Through the mere 
expression of his wish or command 
he was able to raise lamps, tables and 
buildings from the ground, and out 
of nothingness to create clothing, 
jewels, riches and other articles of 
virtu. Passing from these cruder ex- 
periments in levitation and creation 
(which included an interesting epi- 
sode in which an officious policeman 
was translated to Gehenna, and by a 
kindly afterthought thence to San 
Francisco), the young man waxed 
more ambitious and finally one night 
commanded the moon to stand still. 
The moon obeyed, but as the per- 
formance of this miracle involved 
stopping the rotation of the earth, all 
movable objects on the earth’s sur- 
face, including Mr. Wells’s hero, 
were hurled by centrifugal force into 
chaos. In a last moment of self-pos- 
session our hero gasped: “Let every- 
thing be just as it was before I ever 
started on these miracles,” and then, 
as the universe settled back into its 
usual mold, “Lord,” he prayed, “let 
there be no more miracles!” 


The story is an instructive one and 
not inappropriate to the times, for, if 
the mandate of the recent Presiden- 
tial election could be put into articu- 
late form it would closely paraphrase 
the poignant words of Mr. Wells’s 
protagonist. There has been much 
talk of a New Deal, and properly so, 
but the fundamental desire is for the 
Old Deal, for things exactly as they 
were before the period of Republican 
miracles, the era of unearned pros- 
perity and cataclysmic depression, 
the age of best minds and best inten- 
tions, of morality by legislation and 
peace on earth through the courtesy 
of the Kellogg Treaty. The days of 
miracles and of wonder-workers are 
now past and the American electorate 
has said with unmistakable emphasis 
that it does not want them back. 

Yet the march of events has not 
stood still and to recapture the spirit 
of the Old Deal calls for a New Deal 
to meet the changed exigencies of the 
times. What form Mr. Roosevelt’s 


New Dispensation is to take remains" 


hidden in the womb of time, and pre- 
diction and forecast are properly at a 
discount in these disillusioned days, 


particularly in the field of internal — 


affairs and economic developments. 
Yet in the sphere of world politics 
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and of American foreign policy 
prognostication is somewhat less 
rash, for nations in their dealings 
with one another are prone to follow 
unchanging patterns of national be- 
havior, patterns of devastating sim- 
plicity, which are capable of being 
distinguished and charted within 
reasonable limits. In theory at least 
politics stops at the water’s edge. 
While far from being a whole truth 
this is another way slenien that the 
fundamentals of foreign policy do not 
change from one administration to 
another. There may be variation as 
to emphasis, immediate objectives, 
and methods — no two men handle 
foreign policy exactly alike — but 
this does not affect the basic pattern 
and momentum of national behavior 
which is practically unchanging and 
unchangeable, which is an affair more 
of instinct than of reason and which 
is more easily described in terms of 
geography, history, race, culture, 
economic needs and enlightened self- 
interest, than in blue prints of a 
Utopia. 


RIEFLY, American foreign policy 
rests upon three pillars, Non- 
Entanglement in European affairs, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
Door, and it may be predicated that 
any tentative in foreign policy that 
loses sight of the principles and im- 
plications of these departs from the 
realism essential to the successful con- 
duct of foreign affairs, and sooner or 
later must come to grief — as Wood- 
row Wilson discovered to his cost. 
The free operation of these simple 
and comparatively primitive princi- 
ples, however, has been complicated 
and impeded by a curious and seem- 
ingly incorrigible trait in our national 
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character, namely the spirit of altru- 
ism and idealism, an altruism with- 
out responsibility and an idealism 
divorced from realities. In yielding 
to the glow of self-righteousness 
which these can impart, the Re- 
— diplomacy has been as 
atuous and unrealistic as the most 
fanatical international moralist could 
have been, perhaps more so, for the 
full fruits of its post-War course are 
only now ripening, and, to change 
the metaphor, some pretty queer 
birds are coming home to roost. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann has strik- 
ingly described the contradictory, 
ill-considered and unrestrained quali- 
ties of the Republican post-War 
0 in its misguided attempt to 

ave it both ways, and there is no 
need here to labor the point. High 
tariff, high production, high exports 
of goods and capital, plus an -insist- 
ence upon the repayment of public 
debts which our course of always 
selling and never buying inevitably 
made increasingly difficult, consti- 
tuted an edifice which could not 
stand. It has fallen in complete 
collapse, and left us in a situation 
where we are glutted with unsellable 
goods and unlendable gold, where a 
Moratorium became necessary and 
where the recent attempt to restore 
the old structure of War debt pay- 
ments led to default by France and 
others, and to the necessity of a radi- 
cal revision of the debt settlements if 
we are to recover anything further on 
the amounts we advanced Europe 
during the War. What Mr. Roose- 
velt’s immediate attitude and that of 
his Secretary of State toward this 
question will be when the responsi- 
bility is theirs can not here be “4 
dicted. During the campaign Mr. 
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Roosevelt suggested that with the 
return of normal international trade 
which he proposed to foster through 
reciprocal tariff agreements the bur- 
den of debt would cease to be oppres- 
sive. More recently he is represented 
as being prepared to swap the debts 
for European disarmament, advan- 
tageous trade agreements and other 
desiderata. However, it is open to 
question whether, now that the 
process of default is in progress, it 
may not already be too late to utilize 
the War debts for trading purposes. 
It is useless to fight against the facts 
or to parrot with the Republicans 
“They hired the money” when, in 
the words of a statesman of the other 
party, “They ain’t got it and they 
can’t pay it.” Sad as it may seem the 
War debts are on their way to the 
limbo of German reparations and 
the paper profits of 1929, and unlike 
Lazarus they can not be raised from 
the dead. By taking what cash we 
can get and letting the credit go, we 
can cut a cord which will otherwise 
bind us to European affairs to a 
greater or lesser extent for fifty years 
to come, and the sooner the whole 
transaction is marked “Finis,” the 
freer we shall be to get about our real 
business. Mr. Roosevelt may be able 
to trade with the debts, but it is 
doubtful if they can purchase much 
of more than whic value. 

Yet it is possible that the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the pitfalls 
and risks of engaging in European 
affairs which are typified in the epi- 
sode of the War debts may serve as a 
guide in making a fresh approach to 
the confused, unfruitful and dis- 
illusioning disarmament discussions 
at Geneva. The past three Adminis- 
trations have made a fetish of dis- 
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armament, in no small measure as a 
salve to the twinges of conscience 
and of frustrated altruism occasioned 
by our refusal to join the League of 
Nations. So long as they confined 
themselves to the question of naval 
armaments they were on solid ground 
for that was a matter of direct con- 
cern to us. In 1921 a potentially 
dangerous race in naval construction 
was impending and in China the 
forces of disintegration and disorder 
had reached a point that menaced 
the balance of power in the Far East 
and our policy of the Open Door. 
While we conceded perhaps more 
than was quite necessary at the 
Washington Arms Conference of 
1922, we did nevertheless measur- 
ably achieve our objectives by setting 
limits to naval expansion, dissolving 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and by 
adopting a Nine Power Treaty de- 
signed to protect China from dis- 
memberment and to reaffirm the 
principles of the Open Door. The 

deficiencies of the Naval 
Treaty of 1922 from our point of 
view were remedied through the 
Naval Disarmament Conferences at 
Geneva in 1927 and at London in 
1930, and the principles of limitation 
of naval armament and of naval 
parity were finally established and 
set down. 

So far so good — these were mat- 
ters of legitimate concern to us. 
However, we did not stop there. 
Carried on by an almost pothilagienl 
urge, we then proceeded to take a 
prominent and often leading part in 
the endless series of conferences held 
at Geneva for the grandiose purpose 
of effecting measures of general dis- 


armament of land forces. However 


desirable this might be from the per- 
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fectionist point of view, and quite 
regardless of the question of its prac- 
ticability, this was emphatically not 
our affair, but a matter of purely 
European concern. In fact, as we 
found out, we did not even speak or 
think the same language as our 
European colleagues. Where we 
thought in terms of economy and 
Peace with a large “P,” the nations 
of Europe were through force of their 
circumstances compelled to think 
first in terms of armed security. Ten 
years of continuous war in Europe 
followed by a decade of bitterness 
engendered by the inequalities of the 
Treaty of Versailles had not created 
there an atmosphere of trust or con- 
fidence in an unarmed peace. Ad- 
mittedly grave though the problem 
be, it is still Europe’s and not ours, 
for unless we are prepared to act in 
earnest in Europe, through the 
medium of force if need be — and we 
are not — we shall serve ourselves 
and Europe better if we keep our 
intentions at home. Mr. Roose- 
velt may be obliged to carry on at 
Geneva to some extent in order not 
to incur the imputation of having 
wrecked the already tottering project 
of general disarmament, but the 
closer he confines our réle at Geneva 
to that of friendly, sympathetic, but 
disinterested observer, the freer will 
he be to act in matters which are of 
real moment to the United States. 


one considerations apply to 
the question of our relationship 
to the League of Nations and the 
World Court. The League’s writ has 


never run in the Western Hemisphere 


or in Russia, and that it has ceased 


to run in the Far East has been made 
painfully apparent through Japan’s 


bland and calculated acquisition of 
Manchuria in the face of all the 
threats and influence the League, 
reinforced by the United States, 
could bring to bear. In fact, if not in 
theory, the League has been reduced 
to being a purely European body, 
and its future will depend upon the 
degree to which it confines itself to 
European questions and the extent 
to which it can make itself useful in 
the settlement of these. There is 
now no serious question of American 
adherence to the League — adher- 
ence to the World Court if effected 
will be so hedged with reservations as 
to be meaningless. Even so staunch 
an advocate of the League as Mr. 
Newton Baker admits that American 
public opinion is not yet ready for 
League membership, and Mr. Roose- 
velt during the campaign felt called 
upon to observe that it was no longer 
the same League which he had sup- 
ported in 1920. All fear of the League ~ 
as a supersovereignty has ‘evapo- 
rated. 

However, the League remains as a 
political institution of some impor- 
tance in Europe. Likewise it is im- 
portant as a barometer by which the 
political atmosphere of Europe may 
ofttimes be read, and it affords a 
convenient and efficient means of 
dealing with non-political matters of 
general international scope. As such 
there is every reason why we should 
maintain with it a close, intimate and 
direct contact, much as we do with 
those other political institutions 
known as nations. The Republican 
administrations were in point of fact 
gradually forced from an exaggerated 
attitude of non-intercourse with the 
League to a system of backdoor com- 
munication and codperation on occa- 
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sion, which despite its furtive attri- 
butes has steadily tended in the 
direction of a continuing relation- 
ship. It lies within Mr. Roosevelt’s 
power to define and bring this rela- 
tionship into the open in such a 
manner as to enhance the advantages 
which may accrue to us through a 
normal diplomatic association with 
the League, and equally to guard 
against the tendency both here and 
abroad which seeks through the 
medium of the League to draw us 
into the active arena of European af- 
fairs regardless of the actual and 
direct American interests involved. 
What concrete form this relationship 
is to take, whether we accredit to the 
League a special Ambassador or a 
High Commissioner, or merely desig- 
nate a liaison officer, is relatively 
unimportant beside the question of 
establishing definitely a dignified and 
continuing relationship with the 
League chet will adequately serve 
and protect American interests. 

By the same token Mr. Roosevelt 
can appropriately hasten to regular- 
ize our relations with Soviet Russia 
and to put an end to the farce of the 
policy of non-recognition. Hitherto 
we have demanded as prerequisite to 
recognition the acknowledgment and 
repayment of American loans made 
to former Russian Governments (to- 
taling perhaps $250,000,000), com- 
pensation for American property 
seized or destroyed during the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the cessation 
of Communist propaganda in the 
United States. However suitable 
these conditions may have been in 
1920 they seem somehow inapplica- 
ble to 1933 when the whole structure 
of international debts, both public 
and private, is in a state of ieee, 


when social and economic theories 
are in violent flux and when Com- 
munist propaganda in the United 
States is of demonstrated unimpor- 
tance and impotence. Aside from the 
absurdity and futility of refusing to 
deal with a nation which covers one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface, and 
which is politically perhaps the most 
stable Government in the world to- 
day, Russia offers a market for 
American goods, services and capital 
which can not be overlooked. More 
important yet, friendship with Rus- 
sia will give us a friend in Eastern 
Asia, who, more than any one else, 
could give pause to the Japanese ex- 
pansion in Manchuria and so restore 
the balance of power upon which our 
Far Eastern policy of the Open Door 
must rest. Russia appears ready to 
meet us more than half-way, and 
once we have the will to agree, the 
details of recognition, trade 

ments and codperation will follow 
without serious impediment. 

In considering the nature of the 
diplomatic inheritance which Mr. 
Roosevelt is about to assume, there 
is one relic of post-War statesman- 
ship which he may find a distinct 
embarrassment and handicap. This is 
no other than that extraordinary 
document known as the Kellogg 
Treaty, whereby the signatories sol- 
emnly renounce the use of force as 
an instrument of national policy. 
Originated by the late M. Briand as a 
disguised security pact at which he 
hoped the United States would not 
balk, it was deprived of all political 
meaning by its extension to all the 
nations of the world. Subsequent at- 
tempts to read other meaning and 
sanctions into it lead ultimately to 
the conclusion that its enforcement in 
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the event of hostilities anywhere in 
the world would logically involve the 
abandonment of our rights as a neu- 
tral, for which we have fought or 
threatened to fight on numerous 
historic occasions, and that it would 
appear to constitute a license and 
invitation to its signatories to inter- 
vene irresponsibly and gratuitously 
in any and all wars, under the pre- 
text of seeking the observance of 
what is substantially an unenforce- 
able rule of international conduct. 
Twice invoked by us in the Far East 
where we could have legitimately 
intervened equally well without its 
assistance, it led in one instance to a 
sharp and deserved rebuff from Rus- 
sia, and in the other proved as in- 
effective to restrain the Japanese 

ession on Manchuria as did the 
objurgations of the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Stimson’s attempt to put 
teeth in it by stating that the United 
States would not recognize territorial 
acquisitions brought about in viola- 
tion of the Kellogg Treaty accom- 
plished nothing in itself and is re- 
garded by some as a definite st 
toward an inevitable clash wi 
Japan. Unquestionably it has left us, 
so to speak, holding the bag so far as 
that particular situation is concerned, 
with little prospect of relief pending 
a ey 38 with Russia or a 
revolution in Japan. 

Unless the Kellogg Treaty is con- 
ceded to be meaningless, it must a 
pear as logically and 
pernicious, unenforceable, or fatile, 
as the case may be, and as such 
should be bundled hastily into the 
museum of diplomatic curiosities. 
~ Clearly it would be politically im- 
possible to abrogate it explicitly 
without giving rise to serious, if un- 
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founded, misgivings at home and 
abroad. Surely, however, it can be 
permitted to become a dead letter 
through a tacit decision never to in- 
voke it, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that Mr. Roosevelt will come 
to some such determination. If he 
can do so he will have done more to 
restore American foreign policy to its 
proper realism than any one man has 
done since the spacious days of his 
distant cousin Theodore. War when 
all is said and done is still war, and 
not a “violation of the Kellogg 
Treaty.” 


N THE whole it would Be 
O that Mr. Roosevelt’s problems 
in the foreign field will be, i dificult, 
at least fairly well defined. War-debt 
revision, a modest and non-moralis- 
tic attitude toward disarmament, an 
objective one as regards the League 
of Nations, a realistic one where Rus- 
sia and the Far East are concerned, 
renunciation of the Kellogg Treaty 
as an instrument of national policy, 
all these seem reasonably possible of 
attainment and devoid of undue em- 
barrassments. The Monroe Doctrine 
will continue to operate much as it 
has in the past, as it operated under 
Cleveland, Roosevelt, Wilson, Hoo- 
ver, and we shall continue to police 
the smaller Caribbean nations from 
time to time, and to proffer our good 
offices to the more southerly of our 
American neighbors as required. 

In the field of economic and com- 
mercial relations with the rest of the 
world Mr. Roosevelt is described as 
approaching the problems involved 
with an open and forward-looking 
mind. Whether these are susceptible 
of solution through the forthcoming 
Economic Conference remains to be 
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seen, and it is to be doubted if Mr. 
Roosevelt, or any one else for that 
matter, is particularly sanguine as to 
its outcome. Nevertheless, its dis- 
cussions may, if nothing else, prove 
of some educational value in helping 
demonstrate the part played in world 
economy by such things as inter- 
national debts, public and private, 
by tariff barriers, trade restrictions, 
and currency depreciations, and so 
serve an ultimate if not an immedi- 
ate purpose. Obviously if this is to be 
the case, discussion at the Conference 
must be comparatively frank and 
free, and this may not be possible 
until the thorny War debt problem is 
on its way to solution. 

On the other hand the Conference 
may prove a convenient springboard 
for launching one of the principal 
measures which Mr. Roosevelt has in 
mind for restoring American foreign 
trade and international trade in 
general, namely the gradual replace- 
ment of the now existing tariff walls 
between the United States and other 
nations by a series of reciprocal 
trade and tariff agreements. Clearly 
such treaties can not be negotiated 
rapidly and consequently much time 
must pass before the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of that policy can be 
determined. Such a policy is in its 
nature experimental and may be 
subject to extensive modifications. 
However, it has the virtue of making 
a beginning in the direction of in- 
creased foreign trade through the 
medium of lowered tariff barriers, 
and through its principle of reciproc- 
ity, it represents aioe the most 
— constructive step that can 

made toward bringing the country 
toward the traditional Democratic 
doctrine of regarding the tariff as a 


means to an end and not as an end in 
itself. 

In reviewing the international 
problems which will shortly confront 
Mr. Roosevelt, one can not but be 
impressed by the fact that he enjoys 
certain advantages for dealing with 
them that have not been possessed 
by his Republican predecessors. In 
the first place he will be acting in a 
world that has been chastened and 
disillusioned by an economic depres- 
sion of terrific impact and of un- 
— proportions, a world that 

as ceased to believe in miracles, a 
world that will be content to take 
what it can get, and which will be 
disposed to let the glittering promises 
of the past go glimmering if it can re- 
tain the realities of the present. Of 
this no one is better aware than Mr. 
Roosevelt, who owes his election as 
President to his acute perception of 
that fact. In pursuing a policy of 
limited objectives along the historic 
lines of American foreign policy he 
can make no serious error and he 
may be enabled to score substantial 
and important successes. 

In the second place he enters office 
with a huge majority behind him in 
Con which will, within reason, 
ratify and support any action he may 
see fit to take. He is indebted to no 
one person or element in the country 
or in his party for his election. Nei- 
ther is he bound by any embarrassing 
commitments or precedents of policy 
in his own or in the opposing party. 
In short he has a completely free 
hand so far as is conceivably possible 
under the American Constitution. 
These are advant which no 
President has had since Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Perhaps most important is his 


( 
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training in the use of the tools of 
government and his knowledge of 
what government can or can not do. 
Nothing has been more significant 
than his refusal to support President 
Hoover’s plan for an extra-Constitu- 
tional commission to examine the 
War debt problem, and his expressed 
determination to deal with the ques- 
tion through the traditional medium 
of international intercourse, namely 


by diplomatic and personal negotia- 
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tion. Unless indications fail, he in- 
tends to restore these immemorial 
instruments of government to their 
oe sd function, and in the field of 
oreign affairs to put an end so far as 
possible to the methods of commis- 
sion, conference and press agentry 
which have so often and so inevitably 
disappointed the hopes of the nation. 
The opportunity is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
and he can seize it, but — “Lord, 
let there be no more miracles.” 


Specie 
By Farrx Vizas 


moon; frail, small, 
Lies in night’s pocket, 

A last penny, 
Eager to be spent for any 
Whim; to purchase 
A silver flare that weaves 
Patterns on waves; 
Or to buy the garden wall 
A shadow-veil of leaves. 


But the thick guinea-sun 
Would be spent with care; 
For weighty food; 
Garments that rust; 

A bronze screeching gun; 
Or a parcel of earth 

In which to turn dust. 


But night’s worn penny, 
Thin almost to bending, 
Is coin worth spending. 


pee. Dont fave” 
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The Future of American 


te 


By HersertT C. 5 


Whose i wes view is that our hope lies in the graveyard 


Rupes: 


Failure of business leader- 
ship during the last decade 
has been caused by its refusal 
to recognize that there must be a 
moral foundation to social life. Hon- 
esty in this country has been a 
servile virtue, a quality demanded 
of cooks or clerks — a moss-backed 
eccentricity. It was no characteristic 
of the energetic and upstanding 
tter who made America what 

it is. 

On all sides, complaints are heard 
about dishonest politicians, as if it 
were not perfectly clear to the 
meanest intelligence that dishonest 
politics would be inconceivable in 
an honest nation. I know of no case 
of a corrupt political group reaching 
great strength in any section of this 
country unless it was supported by 
the business leaders of the commu- 
nity. It was not the unfortunate 
members of the Bonus Army or even 
the leaders of the American legion 
who discovered that political pres- 
sure could be used on cowardly 
Congressmen to promote private 
interest. 

The effort to make people sober 
by statute has had no success; it 
was not upheld by a sufficiently 
strong popular opinion. And yet we 


p aR realize that there is in this 
country a greater stigma attached 
to drunkenness than to dishonesty. 
We can, therefore, fairly infer that 
the remedy for business dishonesty 
does not lie in legislation. We need a 
moral regeneration of the pou. 
We must hope for the day when 
honesty in an American business 
man will not be a private taste like 
an interest in first editions or in 
anthropology. There must be a 
serious reward for honesty: enough 
to make its acquisition worth while. 

When it becomes apparent to the 
ordinary man starting out in life that, 
if he devotes himself to “putting 
over fast ones,” he will not be 
elected to directorates as an up- 
standing type of an energetic Amer- 
ican business man, but will be re- 
fused as a sharper, he will not, if he 
is intelligent, adopt such methods of 
advancement. When a man realizes 
that, if his career has been one of 
dishonesty, neither he nor his sons 
will be admitted to reputable clubs 
or to good society, he will probably 
be content to leave his children a 
smaller fortune and a better reputa- 
tion. 

We need public indignation, re- 
sentment shown by the people against 
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those who exploit them. Grafters 
and gangsters are usually cowards 
themselves, but the communities in 
which they thrive are always cow- 
ardly, or else so deprived of the social 
sense that their minds are unable to 
grasp the fact that they themselves 
may be the next victims. 

There is no use in trying to protect 
the American investor until he is 
willing to take some interest in 
protecting himself. Men wear clothes 
made of sheep’s wool; none of us 
has ever seen a square inch of cloth 
woven from lions’ manes, and yet it 
is obvious that a lion’s mane is both 
longer and stronger than wool. The 
difference is that the lion resents 
being shorn and the sheep does not. 
Until our people begin actively to 
resent the looting process, looters 
will continue to appear. We will 
never get a real demand for honesty 
until the average man is more fearful 
of suffering from the corruption of 
others than hopeful of profiting by 
his own chicanery. 


W: MusT not, however, allow 
ourselves to be deluded by 
those who tell us that we should get 
back to older standards. Make no 
mistake, the standards in the old 
days were far worse than they are 
now. Business control of the last 
twelve years was not as shameless as 
it was during the McKinley boom, 
and the fin de siécle corruption was a 
small thing compared with that of 
the Centennial. 

Changes in the moral standards of 
nations are the consequence of shift- 
ing économic conditions. An English- 
man is not more honest than an 
American because of any biological 
distinction, but because there is in 
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England and in the older established 
countries a greater reward for scru- 
pulous business dealings. 

Honesty is not a frontier virtue. 
In this country, families move from 
their place of origin; individuals 
move oon their families. Few feel 
any serious responsibility to others 
or have a regard for the reputation 
of a community from which they 
may depart at any time. 

The generation of boys which 
fought the Civil War found itself _ 


with home ties broken. The new 


inventions of Bessemer and of Mc- 
Cormick brought railroads and cul- 
tivated fields to a land greater than 
western Europe which ten years 
before had been inhabited by naked 
savages and by buffalo. An individ- 
ual of sufficient force could, before 
he had passed the prime of life, carve 
a commonwealth as | as France 
from a wilderness to be had for the 
taking. Is it a wonder that force was 
the most admired quality? The great 
rewards went, and it seems almost 
captious to say that they went un- 
justly, to those who most firmly 
seized the opportunities that were 
set before them. Every one was en- 
gaged in a race for numberless and 
magnificent prizes. In this adventur- 
ous community, there was no one to 
judge the race, or to see that it was 
fairly run. It was to the interest of 
the leaders of these bold men to keep . 
open for themselves every possible 
road to advancement, including if 
necessary crooked paths; therefore, 
they did not close them to others. 

A boy graduating from college 
before 1880, having a certain ability 
to get on with his fellows and at least 
average industry and intelligence, 
could very reasonably the 
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hope that, by accepting conditions 
as they were, he would find himself 
before he was fifty years old the 
proprietor of an independent in- 
come which would give him all the 
luxuries he could want. 

No such hope is open for the boys 
of today. We are no longer a frontier 
country. Savings are harder to come 
by than they were; accumulations of 
capital, even small ones, can be made 
today only by those who will so 
highly value them as to be willing 
deliberately to forego many pleas- 
ures, luxuries and indulgences. They 
are no longer the results of fortunate 
accidents. The last debauch of the 
frontier has collapsed. 


a whose savings are the re- 


sult of slow and wearisome 
accumulations will be less willing to 
give them to bright young business 
men with glib tongues than were 
their happy-go-lucky predecessors 
who felt that fortune would come 
and go with the wind, who believed 
that what was not spent would be 
surely lost in the near future and 
nearly as surely won again at 
another turn of the wheel. 

One of the causes of the prolonga- 
tion of the present crisis is the con- 
tinuance of the suspicion held by 
the smaller possessors of money that 
the leaders of finance are not morally 
worthy of being entrusted with the 
property of others. The old idea that 
money, beyond what is necessary 
for living expenses, might as well be 
chucked on one project as on another 
seems to be dying fast. 

Property in this country is drift- 
ing, as it necessarily must drift in 
any settled economic community, 
into the pockets of those who can 


keep it and out of the hands of those 
who can merely acquire it. With its 

ession, there goes social, moral 
and political leadership; it is obvious 
that the standards of the “keeping” 
class will be different from those of 
the “getters” and on the whole that 
they will be better for the country at 
large. The keepers’ hearts may be 
harder, but their fingers are less 
nimble; the average person is more 
likely to profit from the steadiness 
and order of a conservative and 
honest community than\he is to im- 
itate the tortuous career of the 
Napoleon of finance. 

In the last thirty years there 
has been a tremendous change in 
the attitude of the American people 
and it has been a change for the 
better. I can remember the time, 
only thirty years ago, when a young 
man coming out into the world who 
did not enter business was regarded 
simply as a loafer and treated as if 
he were a menace to the community 
and a bad example to his associates. 
The careers of the writer, of the 
scientist, of the teacher, or of the 
politician were looked on simply as 

rotective coloration adopted by 
idlers. Filling his pockets was the 
only career fit for a real man in a 
practical business world. There was 
one exclusive yardstick of success. 

This is over and I do not believe 
that this standard will ever revive 
in the United States. The time has 
not come when stock brokers are 
considered as mere croupiers, but 
they are no longer considered by 
the community — in fact, they no 
longer even consider themselves — 
as the smart young staff officers of 


the industrial army. Other standards ~ 


are creeping into the public con- 
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science and have definitely taken 
root there. 

Today the majority of the leading 
graduates of our big colleges do not 
go into business; the rewards of a 
commercial career are no longer 
great enough to draw them from 
occupations where their intelligence 
can be advantageously displayed. 
These men will provide the mental 
leadership of the new generation; 
they will become the controlling 
force in the country. Intelligence 
may seem to get a small cut of any 

ticular pie, but in the long run, 
it will win as inevitably as does the 
percentage at Monte Carlo. As the 
older leaders disappear, their places 
are not being taken by individuals 
as dominant as they, but by com- 
mittees of promoted clerks. We 
must not forget that intellectual 
honesty is the most conspicuous 
mark of intelligence and that a man 


who is capable of being intellectually 
honest is usually incapable of being 
dishonest in other ways 

At present, the hope of the coun 
lies in the graveyard, to which wi 
be retired those who block the pro- 
motion of the new and intelligent 
leaders of the community. 

If we remain permanently unable 
to control the enemies of public 
integrity who oppress us from above, 
we will surely have to meet the at- 
tack of the enemies of public order 
who will arise from below. It is self- 
evident madness for the property- 
holding class in a democracy to set 
up a standard of mere legalism. 
Adroitness, organization and chicane 
can not anently control the 
power of the masses. They will over- 
whelm us or protect us according to 
whether they have been cheated. or 
treated fairly. They will be ruled by 
their own sense of justice or not at all. 


1918: a German Peace 


By Rocer SHAW 


If the March, 1918, German offensive had been successful, 
how different would the world be now? 


Germany and her allies were at 

the height of their power as the 
World War dragged toward its fifth 
year. Russia had quit the conflict 
at Brest-Litovsk, Rumania was 
shortly to follow her example, Italy 
had been crippled the preceding fall 
at Caporetto. France had been bled 
white by her repeated offensives, 
the submarine blockade was exacting 
its grim toll of Allied shipping, the 
United States had not as yet thrown 
its numbers into the fray in over- 
whelming bulk. 

Then came the great German 
offensive of March 21, 1918, which 
destroyed Gough’s Fifth British 
Army through the new military 
tactics of infiltration which Luden- 
dorff had perfected in secret. The 
first German gains of ground and 
prisoners were phenomenal. Paris 
was again threatened as the irresist- 
ible Field Grays surged forward, and 
the so-called Peace Offensive was on 
the verge of success. The Allied 
cause saw defeat looming up out of 
the battle mists of St. Quentin. 
Would it, after all, be a German 

ce? 

At this time it is interesting to 


Peer: years ago this March, 


speculate on what a German 

would have meant. Would it have 
been a dictation whose edicts crushed 
a prostrate Europe beneath the 
hob-nailed military heel, or would 
there have been benefits, economic 
solidarity, a certain innate stability, 
a demolition of tariff walls and a 
spread of social benefits and careful 
management, as exemplified in the 
internal structure of the German 
Reich? Certainly Austria-Hungary 
would have — destruction, to 
be ultimately federalized upon a 
Swiss basis, and the Balkanization of 
the Danubian area would have been 
thereby avoided. The East of Eu- 
rope, at least, would have been 
thrown open to an approximation of 
free trade through customs unions. 

One hears it frequently said that 
the Kaiser was out to conquer the 
world in 1914; that a German peace 
would have been an unspeakable 
calamity to mankind; even that 
France and England would have 
been reduced to the humble status 
of German provinces. 

Such extravagant statements will 
not bear close examination, as the 
smoke of battle slowly recedes and 
the fires of propaganda burn them- 
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selves into dusty ashes. That Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary con- 
templated conquests is, of course, 
incontrovertible; but that the extent 
of these conquests would have been 
more excessive than those imposed 
by the peace treaties of Versailles, 
St. Germain, Trianon and Neuilly, 
is to be gravely doubted. For Austria- 
Hungary was completely dismem- 
bered by the Allies, and Germany 
suffered the loss of one-seventh of 
her territory. All German colonies 
were lost, reparations payments were 
fixed astronomically, Bulgaria was 
pared down, Turkey was slated for 
complete demolition. “War guilt” 
and “War criminals” were intro- 
duced into the treaties to add 
humiliation; the German navy and 
merchant marine were confiscated; 
the German army was reduced to 
a police guard. Even the Rhineland 
and East Prussia, solidly German, 
were threatened with annexation. 
All this although the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918, was based on 
Woodrow Wilson’s equitable Four- 
teen Points. The Allied settlement 
has been compared to that imposed 
on Carthage by Ancient Rome — a 
Punic peace! What more could the 
Germans have accomplished if they 
had won by a knockout? As we 
examine the evidence, it appears that 
they would have been satisfied with 
a settlement considerably more mod- 
est. 
The neutral nations did not re- 
a German ce with any 
special horror. Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland were mostly pro-German, 


_ Judging from their contemporary 


see comment, while Holland dis- 
ed Belgium and distrusted Eng- 
land. In Norway and Denmark the 


sentiment was divided, and perhaps 
mildly pro-Ally. But none of these 
danger-zone regarded the 
— of the German Bully with 

panicky fear in which he was 
viewed across the Atlantic. Let us, 
then, examine in some detail the 
ambitions of Germany in the World 
War. 


£ German settlement of East- 
I ern questions was made definite 
by the two treaties of Brest-Litovsk, 
signed by the Central Powers and 
the Ukrainian Republic on February 
9, 1918, and by the Central Powers 
and Soviet Russia on March 3. 
This Slavic peace was followed by 
the treaty of 1 Bucharest, signed by 
the Central Powers and Rumania 
on May 7. The provisions of these 
three treaties, intended to be lasting, 
were annulled by German defeat 
and the Armistice arrangements of 
November. But they serve as a 
valuable index of what Germany 
wanted, and was able to obtain, 
from foes completely vanquished on 
the battlefields of Eastern Europe. 
Peace at Brest-Litovsk was con- 
cluded, at least in theory, “without 
annexations and indemnities, rec- 
ognizing the right of self-determina- 
tion for all peoples.” The Germans 
demanded that similar principles be 
introduced in peace negotiations 
with their enemies in the West, but 
the Allies demurred at the phrasing 
which had been originated by Bol- 
shevist Russians. There were lengthy 
wranglings between Kuehlmann and 
Czernin, the German and Austrian 
foreign ministers, supervised by the 
omnipotent General Hoffmann, and 
Trotsky and Joffe, the leading Rus- 
sian delegates. At one point Trotsky 
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left the conference in disgust for 
nearly two weeks. 

First came the Ukrainian treaty. 
The Ukraine had seceded from Red 
Russia to form an independent 
capitalistic republic, upheld by Aus- 
tro-German bayonets. Its status 
was not unlike that of present-day 
Manchukuo, with Germany playing 
the part of Japan and Russia that of 
China. With this new State the 
Central Powers dealt generously, 
Austria ceding the Cholm district 
to the Ukrainians, and promising to 
organize the Ukrainian portions of 
Austrian Galicia and the Bukovina 
into an autonomous crownland. 
Austria also guaranteed the fullest 
concessions to the Ukrainian lan- 
guage and culture throughout her 

pire. The Ukraine, in turn, un- 
dertook to supply the Central Powers 
with a million tons of breadstuffs 
annually — an important point in 
the face of the pressing British 
hunger blockade. 

Soviet Russia, while objecting to 
this recognition of the Ukrainian 
State, signed her own treaty nearly 
a month later — with the Russian 
Sokolnikov accepting all conditions 
“dictated by Germany sword in 
hand.” The Russians were forced 
to recognize the secession of Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia, 
mostly occupied by German armies 
which had organized native Gov- 
ernments friendly to themselves. 
The Russians had demanded pop- 
ular referenda in these districts 
(following the withdrawal of the 
German troops), but the Germans 
contended that the local governing 
bodies were able to express ade- 
quately the feelings of their peoples. 
Russia also acknowledged the in- 


dependence of Finland, the Finns 
regarding the Germans as national 
liberators. In Poland the Germans 
had set up an autonomous Polish 
Government in 1916, following their 
occupation of the coun 

Turkey received from Russia the 
important concessions of Kars, 
Batum and Ardahan. Economic 
relations with Germany, Austria, 
Turkey and Bulgaria were based on 
general reciprocity. Russia was or- 
dered to pay 300,000,000 gold rubles 
as “compensation” for damage done, 
but not as a War indemnity. In this 
there was a precedent for the Allies, 
who refused indemnities but ac- 
cepted reparations in camouflaged 
form at Versailles — to the tune of 
$31,000,000,000 as finally formu- 
lated. 

Rumania, by the treaty of Bu- 
charest, ceded the Dobruja up to the 
Danube. Bulgaria acquired the south- 
ern half, which she had lost to 
Rumania in 1913. Rumania was 
granted a trade route to the Black 
Sea via Constanta. The Hungarian 
frontier was advanced to the Car- 
pathians. Most important of all, the 
Central Powers secured invaluable 
concessions on the Danube, in the 
Rumanian oil fields and over the 
Rumanian railways. Rumania was 
compensated by the Russian prov- 
ince of Bessarabia, rich in wheat and 
possessed of a predominantly Ruma- 
nian population. This territory is to- 
day a bone of fierce contention 
between Rumania and the loser, 
Soviet Russia. 

It is interesting to note that the 
new States of Europe— Poland, 


Finland and the Baltic countries— _ 


were brought into de jure existence 
by the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
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Just as the Allies were glad to set 
up Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Greater Rumania at the expense of 
Austria-Hungary, so were the Cen- 
tral Powers glad to pose as champions 
of small nations at the expense of 
Russia. Had Germany remained 
undefeated, they would today be 
linked to the Reich and to Austria- 
Hungary by economic pacts, and 
possibly by dynastic rulers of Ger- 
man origin. Central Europe, in turn, 
would never have become economi- 
cally subdivided into succession 
States. Germany and Austria~-Hun- 
gary had themselves signed a utilita- 
rian trade agreement in 1918, which 
would have brought commercial pros- 
perity to great stretches of this 
now-stricken area. 

The exact status of Poland was 
first in dispute. Austria had desired 
its autonomous inclusion within her 
Empire, which would thereby have 
been expanded into a triple mon- 
Hungary blocked this 
solution. Certain Pan-Germans had 
desired the organization of a Polish 
federal state as a member of the 
German Reich. The final solution 
was that of a nominally independent 
Polish regency, with the closest of 
economic ties to both Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and Pilsudski in 
command of the Polish armies. Such a 
Poland was not to include the Polish 
areas of Prussia, such as Posen and 
Upper Silesia, which the Allies later 
conferred upon the new State at 
Versailles. But at least there would 
have been no resultant feud, such as 
that over the present “Polish Cor- 


_ ridor.” 


It is interesting to note, by the 
way, that the Russian, German and 
Austrian delegates mingled in a 
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friendly way at Brest-Litovsk — be- 
whiskered proletarians and bemon- 
ocled noblemen consorting together 
in personal amity. How different 
was the atmosphere at Versailles, 
where the German delegates were 
treated like felons arraigned before 
justice. Moral indignation was alien 
to the realists who convened at the 
Congress of Vienna, and at Brest- 
Litovsk, although the ardent Bolshe- 
vists of 1918 flayed the capitalist 
world by speech and radio. 


HAT Germany desired in the 
W West is by no means as cer- 
tain as her aims in the East. In the 
East the research historian has the 
definite proof of legally negotiated 
treaties, whose provisions established 
a status quo at least for a time. But 
the Germans themselves were joined 
in violent disagreement as to’ what 
should be done in the matters -of 
France and Belgium. 
Alsace-Lorraine would, of course, 
have remained within the Reich — 
although Kaiser Karl of Austria- 
Hungary had suggested its recession 
to France in order that that country 
might be inclined to a _— 
Colonel House, incidentally, believed 
that the two provinces had best be 
turned over to Switzerland — the 
Swiss and the Alsatians having much 
in common. However, a victorious 
Germany had no intention of sur- 
rendering Metz and Strassburg. As 
to the inhabitants themselves, their 
protests against pre-War German 
rule have only been equaled by their 
protests against that of post-War 
France. 
Belgium was a moot point among 
the Germans. The Social-Democrats 
and other liberal groups, who con- 
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stituted a heavy majority in the 
wartime Reichstag, were openly 
against annexation; and the Reich- 
stag’s stirring Peace Resolution of 
July 19, 1917, was far removed from 
any taint of Pan-Germanism. Ger- 
man labor, opposed to its own 
national imperialism as well as to 
that of other countries, was in sym- 
pathy with the Reichstag majority. 
The German general staff, how- 
ever, and German big business fa- 
vored moreaggressivesolutions. There 
was talk of Belgium as a German 
federal state, of an independent 
Belgium in economic alliance with 
the Reich, and of minor frontier 
rectifications of strategic importance 
industrially or militarily. Many of 
the Flemish autonomists in Belgium 
welcomed German interference in 
their behalf. For years the French 
and Flemish languages had been in 
conflict, with the French-speaking 
occupying a favored position. Flem- 
ish is very closely akin to Low 
German (as spoken in Hamburg and 
Bremen) ; and the Pan-Germans were 
quick to champion the aspirations 
of their “oppressed relatives.” 
Belgium, after the German occu- 
tion, was therefore divided into 
rench and Flemish halves, with 
Naumur as a centre for the former 
and Brussels for the latter. Within 
the Flemish half, the Flemish lan- 
guage was madeexclusively the official 
one; and the famous University of 
Ghent was Flemicized to the delight 
of many Flemish scholars. In all this, 
the Germans were aided by a parti 
activiste of Flemish nationalists who 
were demanding an _ independent 
Flemish State under German pro- 
tection. It is possible that such a 
solution might have been adopted 


if Germany had triumphed. The 
Flemish, looking to Germany as a 
liberator, could easily have gravi- 
tated into the German orbit upon an 
independence basis. Their position 
would have paralleled that of Fin- 
land and other of the Baltic States 
which owed their national existence 
to German efforts. It will be noted 
that today the countries of the 
Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia) entertain similar 
close relations with their own war- 
time benefactor, France. 

The most extravagant of the 
demands to be enforced against a 
defeated France embodied moderate 
plans for frontier revision to the 
economic and military advantage of 
Germany. There was talk of annex- 
ing Longwy, a fortress, and such 
iron districts as Briey perhaps. 
Ludendorff, it appears, considered 
such action desirable from a strategic 
standpoint; and it will be remem- 
bered that it was Moltke who, in 
1871, persuaded an unwilling Bis- 
marck to consent to the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine against his better 
judgment. The parliamentary liber- 
als of Germany were as little inter- 
ested in gains at the expense of 
France as they were in Fes in 
Belgium. To them, the War w 
directed at a Czarist Russia whose 
cruel despotism they hated. War 
with the West they regarded as 
an unfortunate sequel — and they 
looked to its speedy termination. 

As to little Serbia, all but elimi- 
nated from the War in 1915, Austria- 
Hungary had tired of her Pan-Slavic 
agitation and therefore proposed to 
weaken her by sail territorial 
losses. This, however, was opposed 
by the Hungarian statesman Tisza, 
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who feared that Slavic annexations 
might weaken still more the alread 
over-Slavic Dual Monarchy whic 
had wobbled badly throughout the 
War, and finally fell to pieces. It is 
certain that the Serbian dynasty of 
Karageorge, which was anti-Aus- 
trian and pro-Russian, would have 
been displaced — there being a rival 
dynasty of Serbia, the Obrenoviches, 
which was pro-Austrian and anti- 
Russian traditionally. The business- 
like Bulgarians, real enemies of 
Serbia, were expecting heavy terri- 
torial gains in Macedonia which 
would, in all probability, have been 
fulfilled. 

Italy, of course, would not have 
obtained the South Tyrol, Trieste, 
Fiume and her other War gains. But 
she would not have suffered severely, 
for very minor frontier changes were 
the outstanding penalties which 
threatened her. Germany felt no 
special bitterness toward the Ital- 
ians, and Austria-Hungary (which 
was violently anti-Italian) had no 
desire for another peninsular hegem- 
ony after her unfortunate experiences 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


victorious Germany would have 
retained the Hohenzollern dy- 
nasty without question, but it is 
well to remember that the German 
Empire was in the process of de- 
mocratization as the War progressed. 
The secret of its autocracy was 
primarily the Prussian three-class 
voting system (which favored plu- 
tocracy by assigning votes upon a 
tax-list basis). In his Easter Message 
of 1917, the Kaiser promised an 
adequate franchise reform which 
would have remedied matters. The 


Imperial chancellors, furthermore, 
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were responsible to the Kaiser in- 
stead of to the Reichstag. But 
Prince Max, last of these executives, 
considered himself responsible to 
the Reichstag in September, 1918. 
At this time the Social-Democrats 
again demanded the liberation of 
Belgium as a condition for their 
in the Government. 

udendorff’s military dictatorship, 
dating from 1916, had been mon 
a wartime makeshift; and evolution 
along the democratic lines of a 
limited monarchy was in rapid 
progress. Revolution was quite un- 
necessary in the liberalizing of the 
Reich. As to the Junkers, they have 
fared nearly as well under the Re- 
public as they did under the Empire. 

That Germany had special de- 
signs against the British Empire is 
hard to prove. Certain it is that she 
desired a lessening of British com- 
mercial supremacy and prestige; 
and it is probable that German 
propaganda was active in India and 
among the Boers and Irish. Indeed, 
had England met with decisive 
defeat in Flanders, independent 
Irish and South African republics 
might now be in existence, along 
with a chaotic India freed from the 
British Raj. But such developments 
would have occurred spontaneously, 
rather than at the behest of Ger- 
many. 

Sir Roger Casement, indeed, was 
not highly regarded in many German 
circles during the War. German die- 
hards regarded him as a traitor, even 
as he was regarded by British 
Tories of the Birkenhead stamp. In 
Germany the Sinn Fein appears to 
have been widely regarded as a 
wartime tool — and not a particu- 
larly savory tool at that. That 
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England would have paid roundly 
is doubtless true, although in com- 
parison to the subsequent repara- 
tions levy, the English burden might 
have been light. 

Germany would have claimed the 
Belgian Congo and, doubtless, the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa to 
boot. But these proposed annexa- 
tions had been viewed with no par- 
ticular disfavor by Great Britain be- 
fore the War. The alleged atrocities 
perpetrated in the Congo region had 
caused British public opinion to 
favor a change of management 
there; and Portuguese Africa was 
notoriously mismanaged, it seems. 

The great gain to Germany tri- 
umphant would have been the open- 
ing of Central and Eastern Europe 
to almost unrestricted commercial 
penetration, on the economic bene- 
fits of which the scholarly Friederich 
Naumann dreamed in his “ Mittel- 
europa.” Instead of a Balkanization 
now extending to the very gates of 
Vienna, there would have loomed 
the mighty alternative of Berlin-to- 
Bagdad — a unity depending not on 
the bayonet but upon mutual pros- 
perity, a unity which had its feeble 
echo in the attempted Austro-Ger- 
man customs union which was shat- 
tered in 1931, and which is hinted at 
in the so-far ineffective efforts to- 
ward a Danubian Confederation. 
Having destroyed one Austria~-Hun- 
gary, the logical economic partner 
of the German Reich, it seems 
increasingly necessary to create 
another. 


HERE would the United States 
have stood as the result of 
German victory? By March, 1918, 
the United States had not begun to 
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exert anything like its full military 
strength; and the number of Amer- 
ican soldiers at the front and in ac- 
tion was comparatively small. Pro- 
tected by the strong American navy, 
and facing a war-weary victor whose 
transatlantic ambitions were practi- 
cally nil, the Statue of Liberty, it 
seems, would have continued to hold 
aloft its beacon to the world’s dis- 
inherited. German invasion of the 
vast American continent would have 
been strategic madness; and Ger- 
many had no weapon by which War 
indemnities could have been ex- 
torted from the Washington Treas- 
ury. 

America was playing something of 
a lone hand in the World War, as it 
was. General Pershing insisted on 
the maintenance of an independent 
American army command. America 
had no part in the secret treaties 
which bound the Allies together. 
America finally repudiated the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and signed a separate 
peace with the Reich. America re- 
fused colonial mandates and German 
reparations. The United States was 
never an official member of the 
Allied circle. In 1812 we had fought 
Great Britain independent of Na- 
poleon, who was also fighting Great 
Britain. In 1918 there was a much 
more intensive codperation with the 
foes of Germany — but it was none 
the less limited. Hence German tri- 
umph over the Allied nations would 
conceivably have resulted in an 
equitable German-American draw; 
just as 1812 resulted in an Anglo- 
American draw. 

It is true that an economically- 
united Mitteleuropa might have 
proved a formidable competitor to 
American trade, but prosperity in 
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one area has the contagious habit of 
spreading to others. At any rate, 
one of the leading causes of the 
current world depression is the eco- 
nomic disruption of Mitteleuropa —- 
and this depression has spread to the 
United States with a vengeance. 
Healthy economic competition would 
probably have proved preferable to 
the prevalent mutual misery, in 
which the Balkanization of Austria- 
Hungary has played its full share. 
Debts owed by the Allies to America 
would doubtless have been defaulted 
in the event of Allied defeat; but 
America has not been over-fortunate 
in the process of debt collections to 
date — despite Allied victory. 

On one thing the United States 
and Germany were in agreement — 
on freedom of the seas, for which 
Woodrow Wilson had striven against 
England. Wilson and the Germans 
both favored wartime neutralization 
of the high seas, with the commerce 
of all nations free from search and 
confiscation. Blockades, they seem 
to have agreed, should be confined 
to within the three-mile limits of 
combatants. But the oceans must be 
as safe for all as any neutral Switz- 
erland. In the event of German 
victory, the British fleet — which 
upheld the right of search and 
seizure — would doubtless have met 
with the same fate as the German 
navy, which was scuttled by its own 
devoted seadogs off Scapa Flow in 
the summer of 

Incidentally, the famous Zimmer- 
mann note of 1917, which offered to 
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Mexico her “lost provinces” of 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
was a fantastic gesture never very 
seriously regarded in Washington, 
London or Berlin. The proposed 
German-Mexican-Japanese alliance 
against the United States was so 
impracticable as to delight propagan- 
dists and humorists, while it bored 
the more serious map-makers of the 
world. The Monroe Doctrine and 
the hegemony of Latin America were 
of little interest to a Germany whose 
specific orientation — Drang nach 
Osten — was commercially eastwards 
and southeast. The very conception 
of Mitteleuropa was somewhat anal- 
ogous, in its own sphere, to that of 
President Monroe in the Americas. 
The League of Nations idea was 
not, it appears, exclusively Wilson- 
ian, Matthias Erzberger, the great 
German liberal who was murdered in 
1921, the man primarily responsible 
for the Peace Resolution of 1917, 
advocated a League of Nations while 
the War was still in progress. He even 
wrote a detailed wartime book upon 
thesubject. Benevolentinternational- 
ism was not exclusively a transatlan- 
tic product, although to Woodrow 
Wilson must go the constructive 
credit. The Peace Resolution had de- 
clared that it would “energetically 
romote the creation of international 
juridical organizations,” simultane- 
ously condemning “forced acquisi- 
tions of territory” and advocating an 
“economic peace” which could “ pre- 
pare the ground for the friendly as- 
sociation of the peoples.” 


Visitors 


By Etuet Hepsurn 


A Story 


HERE was a Wayne farm at 
| each end of the valley, and 
between them, where the fields 

ended at the low pasture hill, wound 
the dug road, along which Susan was 
walking with utmost care, small 
brown hands gathering to her body 
the crisp skirt of a red and white 
dress which must be kept away from 
the high weeds and their dusty dew. 
The dug road was hardly more than 
twin paths, worn by wheels and the 
feet of horses through the weeds. 

Suddenly the ated black shoes 
stood still. A sparrow lighted on a 
milkweed stalk, which swayed with 
the impact of his landing, to and fro. 
He rode saucily upon its swaying, 
and Susan put him into words: “A 
sparrow tilting on a weed. A sparrow 
tilting on a weed.” The whole ri 
summer morning swayed on the 
milkweed stalk, and all the out- 
spread beauty of the valley spoke 
in her poem, “A sparrow tilting on 
a weed.” If she said it to Esther, 
which she wouldn’t, that one would 
protest, reasonably, “But it can’t be 
a poem, Susan; it’s only one line.” 
It was only one line, but it was a 
poem, too. 

The road curved gently around 
the hill, and then she could see Aunt 


Jo’s; the peaked, faded yellow house 
standing austerely apart from the 
warm red barns and sheds, its sharp 
line softened by two great flanking 
trees, the east willow and the west 
willow. It was hard to believe what 
Father said, that they had been just 
two slender walking whips when 
Grandfather Wayne had stuck them 
in the ground. It was hard to imagine 
the bleak outline of Aunt Jo’s house 
without its trees. 

Susan went round the house on the 
side where the dairy was built over 
a spring. Aunt Jo was out there wip- 
ing brown crocks and putting them 
out on a ledge to sun. The churn 
stood outside the dairy, propped on 
a stone so the sun could fill it up; 
the lid of the churn lay on the ledge, 
bleaching in the sun. 

Aunt Jo didn’t feel Susan there, 
watching her. Aunt Jo always worked 
so quietly, in a strange, detached 
calm, as if only her body were busy. 
She was so different from Mother, 
who was so present in every moment, 
darting around at her work like a 
merry bird, and nearly always hum- 
ming or singing. That, it might be, 
was why Mother’s hair swirled 
around every which way, little curls 
over each temple, little curls at the 
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back of her neck, and why Aunt Jo’s 
silvering-gold waves rippled back so 
smoothly to a tight little knot. 
Susan tried to imagine Mother under 
Aunt Jo’s neat, exact waves; tried to 
imagine Aunt Jo topped off with 
Mother’s happy, careless curls. It 
made them both so funny that 
Susan laughed softly, and Aunt Jo 
turned around. The corners of her 
calm, leaf-brown eyes crinkled a 
little,. which was all the way Aunt 
Jo ever smiled, and she said, “Good 
morning, Susan. Esther’s upstairs. 
Go on in if you want to.” 

Susan went on to the house, but 
stopped inside the kitchen door, 
finding the house as excited and up- 
set as the dairy was quiet and or- 
derly. Cousin Maggie and Charlotte, 
Cousin Loren’s wik, were scrubbing 
swishily, one at the floor, the other 
at the mixing table. The kitchen 
smelled of apple butter and ginger 
bread, and somebody had hung 
fresh curtains, the ones with the 
sunflower borders, at the windows. 
Through the opposite door Susan 
saw Marie, Aunt Jo’s youngest and 
least domestic daughter, polishing 
the dining room chairs with great 
energy and concentration. Marie 
was the first to know Susan was 
there. She turned, and her eyebrows 
went up drolly, mocking herself for 
taking dusting so seriously, or mock- 
ing the others for thinking she did. 
Marie was ten years older but 
sometimes, at least, they were friends 
and Susan felt they were contem- 
poraries, each being the youngest 
daughter of a Wayne, with a younger 
brother and five older brothers and 
sisters. 

“Hello, Sukey,” Marie called in 
her somewhat sulky voice, “Esther’s 
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upstairs. Go on up if you want to.” 
Then Cousin Maggie looked around, 
though her shoulder didn’t stop 
scrubbing at the table, “Oh, hello, 
Susan. Yes, Esther’s upstairs. Go on 
up if you want to.” Susan didn’t 
particularly want to but there was no 
help for it. She felt herself being 
wafted toward the stairs on the breath 
of so many permissions to ascend. 

Esther was Cousin Maggie’s 
daughter, Aunt Jo’s granddaughter, 
Susan’s second cousin and just past 
ten. Susan wouldn’t be ten until 
November, but there were times 
when Esther seemed incredibly 
young to her, times when she would 
rather be shadow in the grown-up 
world than substance in Esther’s. 

Upstairs didn’t mean the second 
floor, where the bedrooms were. 
Susan didn’t glance in a one of them. 
She went down to the end of the 
hall, where a little narrow stair led 
up to the attic. Her feet clapped 
from the carpeted hall to the bare 
pine steps, and Esther called out, 
“That you, Susan?” Susan’s head 
rose out of the stair-well in answer, 
and in swift interrogation she crossed 
to where her cousin lay on her stom- 
ach beneath the small square win- 
dow, a dusty book between her 
propped elbows. Without preamble, 
Susan demanded, “What are they 
doing all that for?” Esther closed 
her book, looked up with wide and 
solemn eyes, “My Uncle Rodger and 
my Uncle Rodger’s wife are coming 
for a visit.” 


ILENCE so sudden and so deep 
they could hear each other’s 
breath. Susan swallowed with diffi- 
culty, and her lips parted; a pulse 
in her throat was choking her. Her 
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eyes sought the sky through the 
little dusty window; the attic was 
too mean and cluttered a place in 
which to hear that Sherna Wayne 
was coming to this valley. The 
silence was pricked by Esther’s 
nervous giggle; she flopped the 
covers of her book to break the spell 
that was upon Susan. “What’ll we 
do, Susan?” she chirped briskly. 
“What’ll we play? What would you 
like to play, Susan?” 

Susan sat down cross-legged upon 
the floor. Her gravity was a rebuke. 
She smoothed the red and white 
dress over her knees, and then, with 
an oblique glance at Esther she 
asked, crossly, “Why do you always 
say ‘my Uncle Rodger’s wife’? You 
don’t call your Aunt Charlotte your 
Uncle Loren’s wife. Why don’t you 
call her — she hesitated for a soft 
breath — “why don’t you call her 
Aunt Sherna?”’ 

Esther shrugged the question off, 
but Susan waited under straight 
brows for an answer to it. Esther 
explained, lamely, “Perhaps because 
it’s such a funny name. Isn’t it a 
funny name, Susan? I never heard 
of any one named Sherna. Did you 
ever hear of any one named Sherna, 
Susan?” Susan frowned deeply. Es- 
ther didn’t, of course, mean funny; 
she only meant different. So many 
people, though, thought being dif- 
erent was being funny. Sherna was 
different. And it was right for her to 
have a name that was different, too, 
a name no one had ever had since 
names began, except perhaps long 
ago, some princess in a golden gown. 

The attic was so still that the sharp reall 
staccato of a momentary argument 
between Aunt Jo’s girls came up to 
them; they couldn’t hear the words, 
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just the edged voices of women 
getting crossly tired. Susan was sorry 

or them, a little. It was a tremendous 
responsibility, getting a house ready 
for Sherna Wayne. “When?” she 
asked Esther, 8 shook her head. 
“I don’t know just when. I don’t 
think they know. But soon, I guess, 
the way they all act.” 

Susan felt like shouting, like racing 
a cloud shadow over fields, like 
climbing the tallest tree. “Let’s get 
out of here,” she said, her voice 
sounding out loudly after the silence, 
“I don’t feel like reading today, do 
you?” 

By intuitive agreement they 
avoided attracting the grown-ups’ 
attention; coming down the stairs 
very quietly, and turning at the 
landing to go out through the living 
room, instead of through the kitchen. 
They went out into the yard, and 
when they came to the west willow 
they climbed into its broad low 
branches. Susan lay on her stomach 
along one great shaggy limb, survey- 
ing the familiar house, and yard and 
orchard, and marveling how new, 
how sharply different and first-seen 
they seemed, now Sherna’s eyes, 
that had rested on mountains and 
oceans, great paintings, precious 
books and important people, were 
to look on them again. Even Esther 
— Susan turned her head and stud- 
ied her cousin through narrowed 
eyes—even Esther had lost her 
placid familiarity. She was a strange 
child, and now she was asking, with 
naked and unaccustomed directness, 
a er ae “Susan, do you 

eve my Aunt Sherna is 
wicked?” 

Susan was too astounded to an- 
swer, and Esther, as if frightened by 
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her own temerity, hurried on, “I 
heard Mrs. Lynn say that Aunt 
Sherna had another husband before 
she had Uncle Rodger.” Susan felt 
as if the willow tree were swaying in 
a great wind; her arms tightened 
around the branch on which she lay. 
Too shaken, too unmoored to make 
any reply she was, and Esther, a bit 
piqued, perhaps, that her cousin 
remained so unimpressed by her 
story, continued, “Mrs. Lynn said 
Sherna had a little baby, too, and 
that she went gallivanting round — 
that she went gallivanting round 
with Uncle Rodger and neglected 
her little baby till it died.” 


Is wasn’t real. This was one of 
those dreadful dreams, like her 
recurring one of coming toward 
home and finding the houses all 
changed about and Mother not in 
any of them, where you knew you 
were dreaming, where you struggled 
with all your will to get awake, and 
could not. Yet you didn’t quite die 
of it, because you knew it was a 
dream. Susan pulled herself out of 
devastation, now, on the thought 
that a thing can be said, and not be 
true. She sat up and faced Esther, 
and her eyes were angry. “That Mrs. 
Lynn!” she said witheringly, spit- 
ting each word out separately in her 
scorn. “That Mrs. Lynn!” 

Esther retreated before that anger. 
She agreed, instantly, “I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it, either.” And when 
they had sat in spent silence a little 
while, she added, dreamily, “Any- 
way, she is beautiful. I think my 
Uncle Rodger is sort of beautiful 
too. And I'll tell you something 
else,” she confided suddenly, in an 
excited whisper, “I think they’re in 
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love. The way the people in those 
books up there were in love.” Susan 
nodded, wordlessly, so close to won- 
der that she could not talk about it. 
She was seeing Sherna Wayne as she 
had seen her first, standing in a 
doorway in Aunt Jo’s house, sway- 
ing in a dark green dress that folded 
her round as sepals fold in a bud, a 
dress whole and uninterrupted, with- 
out a single bow, or buckle, or clasp, 
without a scrap of ribbon or a loop of 
braid. That moment of her standing 
there, still and right and living, like 
a tree; that moment, Susan knew, 
she would remember when she was 
dust. Her thoughts groped slowly 
along the words, 

I shall remember, surely, when I am dust 

Beauty swaying alone, and unafraid, 

Beauty lifting its face to us, alone. 

That was two years ago, when 
Sherna and Rodger had been home 
on their honeymoon. Susan could 
never abide that word before. She 
had cringed from it with a resentful 
sensing of its meaning a poor con- 
cession to romance; a matter of 
getting through with romance, get- 
ting it over and out of the way so 
that the legitimate ends of crops and 
canning, of accumulating babies and 
a parlor set could be served. But on 
the night they had all been at Aunt 
Jo’s to welcome the Wayne bride, 
and when Mother was leaving, tak- 
ing Dinny and herself and little 
Rodger home to bed while day still 
hung, caught on a little new moon 
in oe sky, Sherna and R had 
come out with them on to the west 
stoop. And Rodger, big Rodger, had 
spoken then about the beauty of the 
night, the beauty of the moon. Not 
ashamedly, as if he ought not to 
notice things like that, but sweetly, 
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as if he were saying a . And 
Sherna had slipped her arm through 
his, and smiling first at him, then 
down at Mother on the steps below 
them she had said, “Of course, 
lover. That’s a honey-moon.” Mak- 
ing two words of it; her voice all 
throaty with love and laughter. 

And the magic of that now lovely 
word had mingled with the beauty 
of the night, and with the glamor of 
this strange smooth woman who 
was now a Wayne, too. Magic and 
glamor and beauty had gone with 
them down the dug road. Little 
Rodger, Susan remembered, had 
been sleepy and cross and wanted 
carrying, but of course he was nearly 
seven, and Mother couldn’t. But 
she had held him by the hand, her- 
self trudging through the weeds in 
the centre of the road, so that 
Rodger could walk in the smooth 
rut. And Susan, in the other rut, had 
reached up for Mother’s hand, too, 
and it had closed, warm and strong, 
over hers. Dinny, who was twelve 
then, had trudged on ahead of them, 
almost lost in the dusk. And up 
from the marshland the frogs had, 
as Mother said, “spoken the ancient 
and mindless word.” The dew had 
been chill through Susan’s stockings 
and through her shoes. 

No one had said anything about 
Sherna until they were almost home. 
Then she had whispered to Mother, 
“Isn’t she beautiful?” Mother’s head 
had lifted to the far moon, and she 
had answered, “Very, very beauti- 
ful,” in her voice that was like no 
other voice in the world; husky, 
faintly weary, a bell ringing far off 
down the wind. Susan had thought, 
that night, weaving the gold thread 
of a new love into the close-knit 
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fabric of an old, that Sherna’s voice 
was a little like Mother’s; that it 
would be more like Mother’s when 
Sherna was old, when she had had 
many babies to be sad and glad for. 
That night the thought of Sherna’s 
babies had been sweet; Susan had 
seen them, little pointed-faced pixies 
with Sherna’s red-gold hair. But now, 
when she thought of them, their 
faces were suddenly blind and dark, 
because of what Mrs. Lynn had said. 
Of course it wasn’t true. What was 
the terrible power of ugly words 
that even when you knew they 
weren’t true you couldn’t get them 
out of your mind? 

_ Susan wondered if Sherna would 
look the same. Her hair would still 
be reddish gold and her face heart- 
shaped, delicately drawn and lighted 
with laughter. She wouldn’t, of 
course, be wearing the green gown, 
but whatever she wore would be 
sleek and all of a piece with herself, 
as if she had been born in it. Susan’s 
heart began to quicken with the 
expectation of beauty, throbbing a 
little heavily, as when she woke from 
an ugly dream which she had already 
forgotten, but still feared she might 
remember. 


NCLE NEILL was coming in 
U across the potato patch. “‘There 
comes your grandfather,” Susan 
announced in the curiously mature 
tone she sometimes used to Esther. 
Neill Wayne was only Father’s 
brother, but he was Esther’s grand- 
father. That; surely, proved that 
Esther was younger, even if she was 
older. Esther slid out of the tree; 
her fat legs twinkled out to meet 
him. His deep, kind voice boomed 
pleasantly back to Susan, “Come 
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on, Sukey. Lunch must be about 
ready.” Slowly Susan lowered her- 
self out of the tree, feeling that while 
she had been in it she had grown old 
and tall. She walked sedately into 
the house to which Sherna Wayne 
was coming for a visit. 

They weren’t eating in the dining 
room, with its deep windows of 
ferns and spicy-smelling geraniums. 
Lunch was spread on the great long 
table at the side of the kitchen. The 
room was very warm, for that huge 
furnace of a cook stove had to be 
fired to frying heat in order to make 
a pot of coffee, and warm up some 
potatoes. The table was covered 
with a red and white checked cloth. 
There were gold and white eggs, 
sizzled in butter; yesterday’s po- 
tatoes, cut in bits and fried to crisp 
butter-brown; slices of cold ham, and 
of bread; jelly, jam and apple butter; 
milk for the young, coffee for the 
old. And when they had finished, 
Aunt Jo brought out great slices of 
Dutch pie, a deep dish rhubarb pie 
with a latticed top, and over each 
slice she poured great blobs of 
yellow cream. They were eating this 
dessert slowly, because they had 
eaten too much before they began it, 
and making the occasional desultory 
remarks off a family at table, when 
the clippity-clip of trotting horses, 
and the clatter of carriage wheels 
sounded in the lane. They weren’t 
coming up the dug road, which is a 
short cut to Dalles, but down the 
hill, in by the “company road” 
from Langford, the nearest railway 
town, six miles away. 

A waiting silence fell upon them 
all. Then Aunt Jo said, with her 
usual absent calm, “It’s Rodger and 
Sherna, I expect.” Marie pouted, 
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“We would be eating in the kitchen, 
when she came.” “Now, Marie,” ad- 
monished Aunt Jo, conveying in 
those two words a whole sermon on 
hospitality, and making people feel 
welcome, and not getting fussed 
about trifles, “Now, Marie.” A 
halloo sounded from the porch, and 
the family rose and moved in solid 
formation to meet the visitors. Only 
Susan and Esther remained at the 
table; Esther still poking with her 
spoon at her now soggy Dutch pie, 
and Susan just sitting, her heart 
pounding, her eyes looking down the 
red and white cloth at the sticky 
disorder which Sherna would be 
seeing any moment now. Excited 
high chatter, and laughter, coming 
nearer, Uncle Neill’s laughter boom- 
ing out, and Rodger’s following it 
like a thinner echo. Susan didn’t 
look up from the table, but she knew 
when they came through the door; 
Rodger with his arm around Aunt 
Jo, Uncle Neill standing aside and 
waiting for some one to come 
through the door. Now, Sherna was 
in the room. The laughter and chat- 
ter grew thin and far off, and little 
bells of silence came with the bright 
presence into the room. Then voices 
again; then her voice. “Why, Mother 
Wayne. I do believe you’re having 
Dutch pie. Rodger, they’re having 
Dutch pie. It isn’t all gone, is it, 
Mother?” Nothing of Aunt Jo’s 
was ever all gone. She was clearing 
a place for them, calmly, and they 
were sitting down as if they had 
never seen a table without a red and 
white cloth. 

Sherna’s smooth dark voice was 
running over the moment of strange- 
ness. “Hello, Esther. It is Esther, 
isn’t it?” Susan agonized for her 
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cousin, having to voice that smoth- 
ered “Yes’m, thank you,” having 
it waited for and listened to. And 
then it seemed to Susan there was 
a special little pause. A presence 
leaned toward her, a faintly fragrant 
presence. A soft hand was under her 
chin, tilting her face. “Why, it’s 
Susan,” Sherna cried, and Susan’s 
uplifted eyes saw she was more 
golden, more beautiful than the 
memory of her. “Rodger, it’s Susan. 
How’s your mother, dear?” Susan 
felt as if both she and Mother had 
been decorated. She wondered, after- 
ward, if she had made any answer at 
all. She stood up, shyly, and in a 
moment or two, in the confusion of 
much talking, the table being cleared 
and chairs being returned to the 
dining room, she slipped away, and 
started home. 

The valley drowsed in heat; heat 
swirled down from the pasture hill, 
and no birds sang there; heat swirled 
up from the wheat fields, across the 
corn. Susan walked slowly along the 
way, wearing her pride like a + hen 
Sherna saying, “Why it’s Susan. 
Rodger, it’s Susan!” in that tone of 
Susan being some one special. It 
made her feel tall and slim and all of 
a piece, like Sherna. It made her feel 
interesting and important. It made 
her sure she would be interesting and 
important. She would walk along the 
street in San Francisco and people 
would ask who she was, knowing 
she was some one special. And 
Sherna would tell them, her voice 

wn huskier, and more tired, more 
ike Mother’s voice, “Yes, that’s our 
cousin, Susan Wayne, the famous 
poet. Isn’t she lovely? And that dis- 
tinguished old lady is her mother, our 
AuntHelen. Aren’t they lovely, both?” 
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And then, out of the soft mist of 
the dream, she remembered what 
she had wanted not to remember. It 
was wicked, it was disloyal, to re- 
member. She hadn’t wanted to; 
what could she do never to remember 
again? She trudged slowly through 
the valley; heat wavered visibly 
— the fields, and the weeds were 
still. 


Mom was in the upstairs 
sitting room, cutting a coat 
of Dinny’s into a coat for Rodger. 
Susan idled into the room; Mother’s 
eyebrows went up, questioning, 
“Why did you walk home in the heat 
of the day?” Susan didn’t answer; 
she sat on a low stool near her 
mother, watching the scissors snip- 
ping round the paper pattern. Busy 
ands. One of them was spread out 
firmly on the pattern, holding the 
cloth tight under the pattern so that 
it would not slip, and spoil the 
garment. The other was using the 
scissors, swiftly and deftly. There 
was a broad gold ring on the finger 
of one hand, and now the scissors 
handle made a broad silver ring on 
the thumb of the other hand. Mother 
leaned over her cutting table; every 
bit of her mind and body was cutting 
out a coat. Susan saw, on the top 
of Mother’s head, how the gray 
hairs stood up by themselves; spring- 
ing out from the brown ones as if 
they had a separate life of their own. 
Susan said, casually, “Mother, 
Sherna and Rodger have come home 
for a visit.”” The scissors gave a 
startled snip and clattered to the 
table. “‘Why Susan! Why on earth 
didn’t you tell me?” Susan said, 
truthfully, “I did tell you.” 
Mother’s eyes studied her. Susan 
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hadn’t come in dancing, walking on 
the wind, weaving garlands. Was 
something wrong? “Then why did 
you come home, dear?” “To tell 
you,” Susan countered, dimpling 
suddenly, and then she and Mother 
were lost in laughter. 

But Mother didn’t let it go; Susan 
could feel the brown eyes, with their 
steady flecks of gold, upon her 
deeply as, after their laughter, she 
insisted, “No, but why did you come 
home?” 

“Oh, well,” Susan explained, 
“they were all so busy and got so 
excited. You know how it is when 
company comes.” 

Mother couldn’t help smiling; she 
said, “Jo is always calm enough.” 

“Yes,” admitted Susan, “but the 
girls fly around so.” 

Mother’s smile deepened. It was 


funny, the way Susan considered 


herself a contemporary of all the 
children of her father’s brothers, 
from four to forty. And she asked 
no more questions. Children either 
wanted to tell you, or they didn’t. 
In a few minutes, when Mother had 
gone back to the coat, Susan offered, 
“She asked how you were, Mother, 
the minute she saw me.” Helen 
Wayne lifted her head again, and 
smiled at her youngest daughter; 
their smiles went out and met in an 
odd, almost secret understanding. 
And then, Susan’s eyes fell. Against 
all of her loyal will she was remem- 
bering. They didn’t talk about the 
visitors, any more. 

At supper that night, Helen Wayne 
saw that none of the others knew 
Rodger and Sherna were here. Susan 
had been home all afternoon, and 
she hadn’t said a word about the 
visitors. How could that be? She 
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thought about it deeply; supper was 
nearly finished when she told them, 
herself, that their cousins had come 
home. A quick current flowed along 
the table. Father smiled at Mother 
as if something special had happened. 
Dinny looked at Susan quickly, then 
away again, and the pink crept 
along his ears as it did when he 
caught himself minding some one 
else’s business; Margaret and Bess 
exchanged swift, startled glances; 
little Rodger questioned, almost 
crossly, “What Rodger? Whose 
Rodger?” And Eloise tossed her 
proud, young head and said, truc- 
ulently, ‘Well, what if they have? 
I can’t see that they’re so much more 
important than any one else. Every 
one acts as if Sherna Wayne were 
the most exciting person; a visiting 
princess, among her peasants. You’d 
think we never saw any one from a 
city.” 

Susan felt them all looking at her. 
She felt they expected her to an- 
swer, to champion her lady. She did 
not lift her eyes, or move, or breathe, 
and Mother said, gently, “Sherna 
is a very beautiful woman, Eloise. 
There are not so many beautiful 
women in the world that one of 
them is ever commonplace.” Eloise 
was sulky, but silenced, and no one 
said anything for so long that Susan 
began to feel smothered, she was 
breathing so shallowly, so listeningly. 
Father wondered, then, how long 
they were going to stay. He didn’t 
ask any one in particular, but Susan 
felt him looking at her. She mur- 
mured, unhappily, “I don’t know, 
Father; nobody said anything about 
their going away.” As soon as they 
began laughing Susan saw, too, that 
it was funny. But she couldn’t laugh 


with them. She could only sit miser- 
ably trying to smile into her choc- 
olate pudding, feeling the tears sting 
the inside of her eyes. When she did 
look up, she saw that Mother wasn’t 
smiling, too. 


gpm didn’t go to Aunt Jo’s the 
next day, nor the next. Mother 
didn’t ask why; only her eyes were 
asking. But Eloise quizzed her, 
“Why on earth don’t you go up 
there, you’re so stuck on Sherna 
Wayne. Esther will think you’re a 
great one, deserting her like this.” 
Susan edged away without answer- 
ing her sister, and then Mother be- 
- asking Eloise how she wanted 
er new voile made up, with one 
flounce or two, and no one questioned 
Susan again. 

But next day, after lunch, Mother 
said to her, when they were alone, 
“Susan, wouldn’t you like to go 
up and ask Sherna and Rodger 
down to tea this afternoon? Aunt 
Jo and the girls, too, if they can 
come. Sherna liked those re 
cookies I baked this morni 
wash the yellow tea set = agp I 

the lunch dishes,” and without 
waiting for a reply she moved briskly 
toward the china closet, and began 
carrying out the yellow plates and 
cups, taking them to the uncleared 
lunch table, where they sat among 
the every-day white and thicker 
china like princesses among dairy 
maids. 

As Susan went along the dug road 
she remembered the line, “‘A sparrow 
tilting on a weed.” The weeds were 
all tilting, today, for a high wind 
ran along the valley, rippling the 
wheat into an amber sea, rustling 
the corn, shading the marsh grass in 
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the lowest fields from gray. 
green, to gray. Up the slope of oe 
pasture hill the wind rose against 
the tress, who pushed back with 
their branches, their leaves, scolding 


and whispering about the wind, but . 


really liking to be shaken by his imp- 
ish laughter. Susan thought the birds 
liked the wind, too; liked to set their 
wings against something more than 
empty, quiescent air. They plunged 
into the wind with strength, and 
when they were tired they turned 
and rode him back again. 

Susan’s skirts were a pink cloud 
in the wind; her ribbon rattled 
crisply at her ear. Just a breath more 
and her feet would leave the earth; 
she would be walking on the wind, 
above the dust. Of course, the wind 
never got to that one breath more; 
it always stopped just short of lifting 
her above the earth. She was think- 
ing how too bad this was; she was 
saying, “Oh, to go walking on the 
wind,” when around the curve in 
the road she saw Rodger and Sherna 
swinging down the wind. Their feet, 
perhaps, were on the ground, but 
their hands swung together across 
the weeds, and they seemed to be 
flying. Sherna’s sea-green skirt bil- 
lowed ahead of her; her golden hair 
was whipping in the wind. Their 
voices came flinging down the wind 
to Susan, “Halloo, Susan. Hi there, 
Susan.” Their clear and merry voices 
came down the wind. 

Susan tried to shout back to them, 
but the wind flung her words behind 
her; she waved madly at them; she 
ran to meet them, pushing her body 
fleetly into the wind, Leling the 
wind rush by swiftly, the ground less 
swiftly by. Their faces were 
alight. Sherna cried, “‘We were com- 
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ing down to see your Mother, Susan. 
Is she at home?” Susan laughed 
aloud, ‘“‘She was sending me for 
you,” she told them, “I was just 
coming to ask you to come down to 
tea.” They ran, in gusts of laughter, 
almost all of the way; it was easy 
running, with the wind at their 
backs, whipping them along. Susan 
raced ahead of Rodger; when she 
looked back it was Sherna she saw, 
Sherna’s beautiful face, abandoned 
to laughter, framed in hair so windy 
and so wild. Was she a woman, 
really? Was she not the very body 
of the wind? Was she not some 
lovely witch who rode the wind 
around the world? 

Mother was standing on the porch. 
“Hi there, Aunt Helen!” Rodger 
shouted when he saw her, and 
bounded up the steps and gathered 
her up in his arms; all you could see 
of Mother, until Rodger let her go 
again, was her lavender and white 
skirt, blowing out a little at one side 
of him. When Sherna and Susan 
came up to them, Mother was rosy 
and laughing; she put her arms 
around Sherna, and Sherna held to 
Mother, hard; and when she had 
done that she wasn’t a witch any 
more, or the body of the wind. She 
was a woman. ! 


HE yellow cups and the snowy 
T Grandmother McAllister’s 
thin and precious silver spoons, date- 
filled little cakes, and muffins and 
gooseberry jam; laughter and bright, 
—_ words, and the feeling of 
people liking to be together. What 
more could there be in an afternoon? 
But soon the fingers of shadow be- 
gan to point toward evening. The 
talk became quieter; shadows of 
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sad or quiet things moved over the 
merry words they had been saying. 
It was almost time for Rodger and 
Sherna to be going. Susan watched it 
die, the bright afternoon. They 
would be gone soon. And then, when 
they were gone, with their up-welling 
soft laughter, their two beauties 
that were so different, yet so quick- 
ened each by the other, there was 


‘something she would remember. She 


would not want to, but she would. 
Sherna was a woman now, tender- 
voiced and kind but she had been a 
witch this afternoon. A witch might 
let a little baby die. . . . Some 
one was looking at her; some one 
was pulling her away from that dark 
dream. Susan lifted her head. Across 
the room she saw her mother smile. 
Her mother’s eyes were steady as a 
lamp, as a star. 

Margaret went, and Bess, to walk 
a little way with them. Eloise said 
she was going to Dalles for the mail. 
The boys went out to their work, 
with Father. The kitchen was empty, 
and full of quietness. Shadows lay 
in the corners like great, gray cats; 
you could almost hear them breath- 
ing in the room. Susan was to dry 
the yellow teapot, when Mother was 
ready. Very carefully, on a towel 
with a teapot outlined in the corner. 
Mother was talking softly about 
Rodger and Sherna. She didn’t seem 
to be listening, especially, for Susan’s 
answers. And then for a long time 
she said nothing; only hummed, 
softly, “Deep River . . . my home 
is over Jordan... Deep River 
...I want to cross over into 
camp ground.” Softly, and with long 
silences, so that if a child, by any 
chance, should want to speak . . . 

Susan’s words emptied out in a 
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little rush. “That Mrs. Lynn said 
that Sherna had a husband before 
she had Rodger. She even said that 
Sherna had a little baby, and that 
she went gallivanting around with 
Rodger, and neglected her little 
baby till it died.” Mother’s face, 
snscantly, went grave and still. Oh, 
people! people! it said. Susan looked 
away, and waited. She watched 
Mother’s hands washing the dishes, 
the bright gold band of her wedding 
ring slipping in and out of the sudsy 
water — in and out, in and out. 
Mother's voice was like no other 
voice in all the world, husky, faintly 
weary, a bell ringing far off down 
the wind. She was saying, lightly, 
“Mrs. Lynn had a husband ae 
before she had Mr. Lynn. Don’t you 
remember, Susan, the two oldest 
boys are named Smith?” Susan 
giggled hysterically, and was still 
listening. More gently, so gently 
the words seemed breathed, rather 
than spoken, Mother was saying, 
“A little baby is a delicate thing. 
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Do you remember baby Helen, 
Susan? She died, the blessed angel, 
and I’m sure no baby was ever born 
that had better care. Our Barbara 
was a wonderful little mother. It 
seems to me Mrs. Lynn lives much 
too far from California to be knowing 


why Sherna’s little baby died... .” 
Silence rested its wings over the 
room. Then the teakettle an 


to hum, gently, and Mother lifted 
it, took it to the table and tipped a 
silver stream over the yellow cups. 
“All right, Susan,” she said, and 
Susan picked up the towel with the 
teapot outlined in the corner. She 
lifted a yellow cup. 

“Deep River,” Mother had gone 
back to her song, “my home is 
over Jordan ... Deep River... 
I want to cross over into cam 
ground.” The room was sweet wi 
peace. Susan was enfolded in the 
moment, complete and whole. She 
said in her heart, My home is here. 
And I never want to cross over 
— anywhere. 
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The Challenge to Gold 


By GARNAULT AGASsIz 


If the basis for most proposals of monetary reform is the belief 
that there is not enough gold in the world, here is their 
refutation 


NG GOLD, dictator of the 
world’s financial domain, hears 
again the challenge — a chal- 

lenge that resounds more ominously 
per - than any this proud mon- 
arch has had to accept in the long 
and colorful course of his reign. For 
not only does deposed Silver rise 
phoenix-like from his last crushing 
defeat, but many other pretenders 
rear their heads, threatening the 
dictatorship of the ruler who in the 
past century has achieved virtual 
absolutism. 

Not since 1896, perhaps, when 
William Jennings Bryan shook the 
financial world with his “Cross of 
Gold” crusade, has the demand for 
monetary reform become so uni- 
versal or so insistent. Even the 
ultra-conservative sound-money zeal- 
ots acknowledge that some con- 
structive me must be taken to 
regulate the flow of gold, so that it 
may resume its normal functions in 
international trade, and prevent for 
all time the recurrence of such eco- 
nomic percussions as that whichisnow 
shaking the world to its foundations. 

As in all times of world-wide 


depression, especially those following 


in the wake of periods of unusual 
prosperity, there has arisen a de- 
mand for currency expansion, and 
many and fascinating are the meas- 
ures proposed to bring this into 
effect. In addition to direct currency 
expansion — which common sense 
opinion no doubt will resist to the 
utmost, for certainly this country 
does not wish to experience the con- 
ditions faced by Germany a few 
years ago — various other remedies 
for the correction of the nation’s 
financial woes have been advanced, 
including schemes for the revaluation 
of gold, the employment of the 
electrical unit as a basis of currency, 
and the use of various commodities 
as forms of barter. 

Bimetallism naturally is another 
panacea of the advocates of financial 
reform, the ratio between gold and 
silver to be arbitrarily fixed. But the 
stability of any such scheme could 
be measured only by the ability of 
Governments to control the produc- 
tion of the precious metals, for if the 
output of either silver or gold were 
to exceed greatly the monetary de- 
mands, then bimetallism would be a 
failure. 
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Nor would the introduction of 
bimetallism add materially to the 
immediate supplies of money, for 
the world’s only present available 
resources of silver are in Asia, and it 
is questionable whether these hoards 
could be tapped. Only through a 
gradual increase in the world pro- 
duction of the metal could the 
enormous stores of silver that would 
be required under a straight system 
of bimetallism be acquired. 

Silver has been permanently de- 
throned. As Sir Charles Addis very 
succinctly expresses it: “The superior 
convenience and economy of gold 
has enabled it to oust silver as a 
medium of international exchange.” 

Recognized economists are in 
agreement that the world will be- 
come prosperous once more only by 
making gold available to the debtor 
nations on such terms and in suffi- 
ciently large amounts to enable them 
to restore their financial stability, 
an action that should result in 
raising the price levels of the basic 
commodities —a determining fac- 
tor in starting the wheels of industry 
in a new whirl of activity. Inciden- 
tally, they agree, too, that an im- 
portant factor will be the lowering of 
the trade barriers that now prevent 
free commercial intercourse between 
the nations of the world. 


E chief argument of all the 
proponents of inflation is the 
old, old story of the shortage of gold, 


which is largely mythical, for the 

world’s stores of gold are not only 

ter than they have ever been 

in history but they are increasing 
consistently. 

Since 1914, for example, the gold 

mines of the world have yielded over 
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300,000,000 ounces of the precious 
metal, valued in the aggregate at 
more than $6,000,000,000, while in 
the same period the gold reserves of 
the chief central banks and Govern- 
ments have increased nearly 250 
per cent. 

But it must not be assumed that 
all the gold won from the earth is 
available for monetary purposes. 
On the contrary, it has been esti- 
mated that at least fifty per cent of 
it is utilized by the arts and indus- 
tries, or disappears entirely from the 
channels of commerce through hoard- 
ing or other fortuitous circumstance, 
such as shipwreck. It would be hard, 
indeed, to compute the aggregate 
value of the treasure that has sunk 
below the deep waters of the seven 
seas since the precious metal was 
first mined in Egypt nearly three 
thousand years before the dawn of 
the Christian Era. 

Gold is becoming more and more 
of a commodity. It never was em- 
ployed to the extent of silver for 
currency, for at one time seventy- 
five per cent of all the silver in the 
world was used as money, although 
in the past five years the amount 
of silver coined has fallen from 
42,000,000 to 25,000,000 ounces, the 
reason being, of course, that instru- 
ments of credit, such as pa 
money, are largely replacing me 
money everywhere. 

Of course, there is a remote 
sibility that the production of gold 
in the world may fall in the future, 
but to employ this wholly academic 
theory to dethrone at this time the 
metal that has served the financial 
needs of the world so well is unjusti- 
fiable. 

Before the War it was generally 
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conceded that the limit of gold pro- 
duction had been reached, and that 
within a few years at most the de- 
cline would have set in — the South 
African mines could not be worked 
forever. But the expected has not 
materialized, as evidenced by the 
fact that world gold production in 
1930, amounting to approximately 
20,000,000 ounces, was only a million 
ounces less than the production for 
1914, and only 2,500,000 ounces less 
than the record production of 1912. 
Who, indeed, can predict what the 
future may bring forth? Canada’s 
mines are now yielding over $63,000,- 
cco worth of gold a year, and much 
of her vast territory is yet wholly 
unexplored. Gustav Cassel has 
claimed that the world’s resources of 
gold will have to be increased at the 
rate of only three per cent annually 
to provide commerce with all the 
gold that it will need under the most 
exacting conditions. 

Then there must be taken into 
consideration the vast gold hoards of 
India, now flowing to the money 
markets of the world for the first 
time, which have the same effect as 
though the metal came from newly 
discovered mines. 


g™s the abandonment of the gold 
standard by Great Britain more 
than $375,000,000 of this precious 
metal has flown to the markets of 
the world from the mystic shores of 
India; a movement that has led to 
wide speculation as to whether this 
vast and densely populated empire 
is to renounce its traditional policy 
of hoarding and begin to utilize its 


- almost incalculable wealth in the 


development of its natural resources 
and its commerce. 
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Down through the centuries which 
witnessed the rise and decline of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, this land of 
strange customs was carrying on an 
almost uninterrupted commerce with 
Eastern Europe by the long trail 
to the Mediterranean through the 
rugged passes of Afghanistan, draw- 
ing to itself and concealing against 
discovery the treasures of other 
lands. According to Pliny, more than 
a million sesterces, approximately 
$50,000,000, were being expended 
annually by the Romans on the 
products of India, and from then 
until very recent times this nation, 
with its teeming millions and its 
extremes of wealth and poverty, has 
followed its traditional policy of 
hoarding, until today it is estimated 
that it has in its possession forty 
per cent of the world’s gold and 
thirty per cent of its silver. 

Jevons describes India as a sink 
of the precious metals. Certainly for 
untold centuries her people have 
hoarded both gold and silver as 
though it were part of the national 
religion. The instinct to save is a 
trait common to both prince and 
peasant. Since time immemorial the 
ruling potentates have made im- 
mense collections of jewels and 
precious metals, and the humblest 
peasant, literally starving for the 
mere necessities of life, has stored 
his wretched pittance against a day 
of misfortune. 

The wealth of the Indies has been 
proverbial for more than athousand 
years, long before the amazing feats 
of navigation in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries brought the va- 
rious countries of the world into 
closer communion. 
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Shah-Jehan, builder of the im- 
mortal Taj-Mahal, who came to the 
throne in 1627, was only one of the 
many princes of India who ac- 
cumulated immense hoards of wealth. 
It was this mighty ruler who moved 
the capital from Agra to Delhi, and 
constructed there the great Palace 
of Delhi, perhaps the most mag- 
nificent structure ever erected by 
man. This palace, which took more 
than twenty years to build, had as 
its central inspiration the famous 
Peacock Throne, said to contain 
precious stones worth $150,000,000. 
Shah-Jehan, who rests beside his 
beloved Mumtaz-Mahal in the mag- 
nificent mausoleum he erected to 
her memory, was overthrown by his 
son, Aurang-Zeb, who in his own 
turn is said to have increased the 
imperial revenues nearly $200,000,- 
000 a year. 

The annals of the East India 
Company, chartered in 1600 by 
Queen Elizabeth, and in almost 
absolute control of the destinies of 
the empire until after the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857, are full of fantastic 
tales of the vast treasure hoards of 
India, while even today the wealth 
of some of the potentates is consid- 
ered to be fabulous, the Nizam of 
Hydrbad, for example, said to be 
the world’s richest man, having 
hoards of gold, silver and precious 
stones that are believed to be almost 
beyond computation. 

One of the fundamental reasons 
for the hoarding practices of all 
classes in India is the lack of a 
banking system in our sense of 
the word. India has approximately 
700,000 communities, and all the 
banks, including branches, within 
her borders number less than 300. 


The people as a whole have an in- 
herent distrust of banks, which they 
do not understand. Therefore, to 
protect their savings they must 
either bury them or convert them 
into jewelry. This very general 
practice of making the women the 
guardians of the family wealth has 
made the wearing of ornaments a 
deep-seated custom, and jewelry 
has become more essential to the 
average woman of India than food 
or raiment. She loves display, and 
if gold and silver are beyond her 
reach, then she covers herself with 
necklaces, bracelets and bangles of 
glass, gilt, or the baser metals. Year 
after year, the savings of the com- 
mon people find their way into the 
melting pot. Every village has its 
own goldsmith, who works the 
gold and silver of the community 
under the ever-watchful eyes of the 
owners. 

What the aggregate wealth of 
India in precious metals and jewels 
may be it is impossible to compute 
exactly, but many competent econ- 
omists claim that in gold alone it is 
richer than either the Federal Re- 
serve banks of this country or the 
Bank of France. Reporting to the 
United States Bureau of Forei 
Commerce in 1927, Don C. Bliss 
said: “Vast treasures have been 
accumulated — estimated as amount- 
ing to more than $4,000,000,000. 
But they have been jealously hoarded 
in the form of unproductive precious 
metals. Put to productive uses, or 
loaned out in the world’s money 
markets, they would suffice to make 
India one of the powerful nations of 
the world. The traditional wealth 
of the Indies is there, but it yields 


nothing to its possessors.” 


[ 
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Not only has India taken tribute 
from all the world, but she has been 
a consistent producer of the precious 
metal also; in recent years her an- 
nual production has amounted to 
approximately three per cent of the 
total output of the world. Gold 
mining was one of the pioneer indus- 
tries of the country, as old as its 
civilization, ancient writers having 
suggested that its mines were the 
source of the fabulous wealth of 
Croesus. Gold mining in India at 

resent is confined to the Kolar 

ields of Mysore, which, 7,000 feet 
in depth, produce annually 580,000 
ounces of fine gold, valued at $10,- 
000,000. 

In the forty years ending in 1875, 
India imported $1,500,000,000 in 
pois or $6.35 per capita, while in the 

alf century following her net im- 
portations of the metal amounted 
to $1,145,000,000, a colossal sum 
indeed when one remembers that 
it represents more than eleven per 
cent of the total production of the 
world for the same period. And this 
in spite of the fact that India has to 
remit to London each year $100,- 
000,000 in gold to defray administra- 
tion charges and interest on loans. 
In the decade ending 1929, India 
absorbed more than half of the 
non-monetary gold of the world, 
increasing her annual importations 
from $12,000,000 to $95,000,000. 

India’s accumulations of silver 
are also stupendous, the estimates of 
am ranging from three to eight 

illions of dollars, compared with an 
aggregate production of eleven bil- 
lion dollars for all the world since the 
beginning of time. Her importations 
of silver between 1921 and 1930 
amounted to 890,000,000 ounces. 
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And we must bear in mind that 
actual figures concern only the im- 

ortations of the precious metals 
into India in the past century. How 
vast are the stores of hidden wealth 
accumulated in the centuries that 
antedated her subjection by Clive can 
be only a matter of conjecture, but 
some authorities hold that they must 
represent a sum equally as large as 
the aggregate of modern-day ac- 
cumulations. 

The tremendous influence that 
these stores of wealth, once loosened, 
would have upon world commerce, 
especially in facilitating the far- 
flung commercial activities of Great 
Britain—for the gold, for the most 
part, will naturally flow to London— 
can be only uncertainly visualized. 
The mere fact that a greater portion 
of the new gold supplies of the world 
comes from British sources has no 
actual significance, because Govern- 
ments are compelled to purchase 
gold just as they are any other com- 
modity. 


I ANY discussion of the present 
world’s gold situation, one must 
not overlook the fact that gold to- 
day has a far greater spread than 
formerly. In Great Britain, for in- 
stance, the volume of non-metallic 
money has expanded tenfold since 
1850, while the gold resources have 
increased only threefold. The same 


is true of almost all the more pro- 


gressive nations of the world, for 
there is a wing tendency to 
utilize gold only for the settlement 
of international obligations and to 
control the fluctuations of commod- 
ity prices. Gold has become largely 
the basic implement of price com- 
parison. Even currency today is used 
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only in the settlement of payrolls, 
in the retail trade, in the payment 
of transportation and in other in- 
different ways. By far the largest part 
of the country’s business is carried on 
by means of checks, which generally 
are not cashed at all but cancel each 
other in the clearing houses. 

That gold will remain the rock 
upon which the world’s monetary 
structure of tomorrow will stand ap- 
pears inevitable. The possibility of 
all the world’s being speedily won to 
the gold standard, however, has 
become somewhat remote since Great 
Britain was forced from her cher- 
ished pedestal. At the moment, 
thirty-three of the countries of the 
world: are officially off the gold 
standard, and at least a dozen others 
are so in actuality. The mere fact 
that a nation settles its external 
obligations in gold does not mean 
that it is on the gold standard; the 
true interpretation of this phrase 
is the ability and willingness of a 
nation to meet its currency and other 
obligations in gold on demand, and 
to permit the unrestricted exporta- 
tion of the precious metal. 

Nevertheless, it is inconceivable 
that any medium of international 
exchange can be found to replace the 
metal. One must not lose sight of 
the fact that gold has been almost 
the common standard of the world. 
The dollar of the United States, the 
pound of Great Britain, the franc of 
France, the mark of Germany, the 
lira of Italy, the yen of Japan, or 
the ruble of Russia in normal times 
have been monetary units expressed 
in definite terms of grains of fine 
_ They were fixed measures, 

ring a definite relationship to all 
the other monetary units of gold 
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standard nations. Thus gold has 
been a standard of comparison for 
all the world, so that whether in the 
pit of the Chicago Board of Trade or 
in any of the other commodity 
markets of the world, cabled trans- 
actions have been instantaneously 
translatable into the particular cur- 
rency of any country. 

The question at issue, then, is 
largely one of the ability of the 
world’s stocks of gold to meet the 
demands made upon them. Here are 
two tables that should answer any 
question that might be raised to 


the contrary: 


Wortp Gotp Propuction 
(in millions of dollars) 


In addition, the world’s total 


stocks were augmented by a second- 
ary supply of metal released from 
India and China to an extent of 


approximately $100,000,000 between 
the years 1913 and 1930, inclusive, and 
$350,000,000 in the past two years. 
Wortp Gotp Stocks 
(in millions of dollars) 


399........ $06 1989.....065 
$99 
*Estimated. 

| 

39S....... 6298 1926....... 
1916....... 6,625  1926....... 9,209 
Wey....... 
1918....... 6,807 1928....... 10,026 | 
1919....... 6,794  1929....... 10,305 
1920....... 7,238  1930....... 10,915 
1g21....... 8,029  I931....... 11,258 
1922....... 8,402 %1932....... 11,860 
*Estimated. 


The sources from which these 
tables have been compiled are the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin of gold 
stocks and gold released from India; 
Production Report of the Director 
of the Mint, and the Interim Report 
of the Gold Delegation. The figures 
do not include gold releases from 
private holdings in such countries 
as Canada, Australia, the United 
Kingdom and France. 

Mr. George H. Roberts, an au- 
thority on world finance who was 
Director of the Mint from 1898 to 
1903, says: 

“The figures for gold production 
and those for the annual additions to 
the world’s monetary gold stocks 
over the period 1913-1932, inclusive, 
show an annual cumulative gain 
greater than any one rated as an 
authority ever has contended was 
necessary to maintain the general 
commodity price level. Nobody ever 
has estimated the increase in physi- 
cal production and trade of the world 
over a period of years at more than 
three per cent per annum, or in the 
United States at more than four per 
cent per annum. 

“The tables show the increases 
in central bank holdings from other 
sources than the mines, but they 
also indicate that the mine produc- 
tion in 1932 was back approxi- 
mately to the highest figures shown, 
which were for the calendar year 
1915. They show further that the 
increases in bank holdings in the 
past two years have been greater 
than in any other two years in 
history. This is especially interesting 
because it is an established fact that 
_ the world was on a high rising scale 
of commodity prices throughout the 


years 1900-1913, and the rate of 
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gold production for that time is now 
being exceeded. 

“The contention that an inade- 
quate supply of gold was the cause 
of the crisis and depression has been 
based on a falling off of the produc- 
tion of the metal during and shortly 
after the War, resulting from an in- 
crease of mining costs. An examina- 
tion of the table of central bank 
holdings will show that their stocks 
continued to increase from year to 
year almost without exception. The 
explanation of this lies in the fact 
that gold coins that previously had 
been in circulation in many countries 
were gathered into the central banks 
as a basis of currency issues or 
increased deposits, thus becoming 
much more efficient in the service of 
business and in their influence upon 
prices than when the coins were in 
circulation.” 

Of the gold of the world, ap- 
epee d seventy per cent is now 

eld by the United States, France 
and Belgium, and it is because of 
this maldistribution of the metal 
that King Gold is not able to meet 
the demands of world commerce. 
When this reluctance of nations to 
part with their gold hoards has been 
overcome the situation should cor- 
rect itself automatically. 

Unfortunately, none of the great 
monetary nations has yet made any 
attempt to stabilize gold on the lines 
recommended by the Geneva Finan- 
cial Conference of 1923, nor have 
any of the suggested salutary meas- 
ures recommended by the Gold 
Delegation Committee of the League 
of Nations been put into effect. 
Perhaps when they are, business will 
right itself and the attacks on King 
Gold again subside. 
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By Louise MAuNSELL FIELD 


Fiction has its advantages over fact, especially when the case 


is one of murder 


OTHING interests so many 

people, and interests them 

so much, as murder. The 
first great stories of the world were 
murder stories. Osiris, you remem- 
ber, was not merely slain but cut up 
into excessively small pieces by his 
wicked brother, Set. Agamemnon, 
while engaged in the perfectly in- 
nocuous and even laudable occupa- 
tion of taking a bath, was ruthlessly 
assassinated by his wife and her 
lover, being in fect one of the earliest 
recorded victims of that triangle 
situation beloved alike by dramatists 
and novelists. Clytemnestra had 
the more unusual experience of being 
killed by her own son, while Herakles, 
driven temporarily insane by venge- 
ful Hera, exterminated his entire 
family. 

But if the ancient Greek dramas 
are redolent of gore, so too are those 
of Shakespeare. Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Richard III, Othello, Fulius Caesar 
and many others show murder 
achieved, while only the fact that 
Shylock’s very cleverly contrived 
plot to remove Antonio swiftly and 
d from this life was defeated 

a piece of legal chicanery saved 
be Merchant of Venice from being 


a tragedy and turned it into what 
might technically be called a comedy. 

So much for the past. In our own 
day, murder plays are often suc- 
cessful, as witness the thrilling 
Criminal-at-Large, while murder 
stories crowd the publishers’ lists. 
No other type of fiction is issued in 
such abundance or is relished by 
people of so many different kinds 
and classes. Next time you see a 
sweet-faced old lady with a book 
tucked under her arm, steal a glance 
at the title. Ten to one, you'll find 
that it is the Something-or-other 
Murder, or the So-and-so Mystery. 
As for authors, few of them are able 


to resist the temptatioh to try their . 


hands at this very popular type of 
fiction. Though. John Galsworthy, 
Edith Wharton and several others 
have as yet refrained, Clethence 
Dane, Eden Phillpotts, A. A. Milne 
and others too numerous to mention 
revel openly in murder, while pub- 
lishers’ announcements that John 
Jones, author of such and such a 
murder mystery, is in reality a well- 
known novelist masquerading under 
a pen name, are more plentiful than 
strawberries in June. 


Why? 


— 
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Why should benevolent bankers 
and timid stockbrokers, adventurous 
maiden ladies and enterprising grand- 
mothers delight in tales whose theme 
is the unlawful annihilation of a 
human being? 

Many reasons have been given 
for the undeniable popularity of 
such stories. People want an excit- 
ing yarn to help them forget the 
depression, is one. Readers enjoy 
matching their wits against the 
author’s, is another. The sex-ob- 
session of many of our so-called 
serious novelists has become an 
intolerable bore, is a third; and in 
this last there is probably more than 
a little truth. 

But murder stories were just as 
popular during prosperity, perhaps 
even more popular than they are 
today, and if the attraction they 
undeniably possess is that of a 
contest in shrewdness and the logical 
working-out of what at first sight 
appears an insoluble riddle, then tell 
me if you please why the detective 
story has become almost exclusively 
a story of murder? 

Wilkie Collins wrote two of the 
best detective stories ever published, 
The Moonstone and The Woman in 
W bite. Yet the first of these, though 
it does introduce a highly desirable 
murder at the very last, centres 
about the theft of a marvelous dia- 
mond, the “moonstone”’ of the title, 
while Count Fosco, the admirable 
villain of The Woman in White, was 
far too tender-hearted to rob a lady 
of her life; he merely deprived her 
of her identity. Edgar Allan Poe 
wrote mystery stories and created a 
_model detective, but only in The 
Mystery of Marie Rogét, which was 
founded on fact, do we have what 
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might fairly be called a genuine 
murder, while neither The Gold Bug, 
which has been imitated about as 
often as any tale ever written, nor 
The Purloined Letter, ancestor of 
countless detective stories, deals 
principally with assassination in any 
form. Skeletons, it is true, were found 
when the secret of The Gold Bug 
was finally revealed, but they were 
merely incidental and not the main 
theme of the plot. 

Sherlock Holmes, as you surely 
will remember, was concerned with 
other types of crime almost if not 
quite as often as with murder. The 
Speckled Band brought death, and 
so too did The Hound of the Basker- 
villes, but The League of Red-Headed 
Men was quite a different matter. 
Theft, blackmail, treason and vari- 
ous other nefarious and more or less 
illegal activities claimed their share 
of the attentions of the most‘ cele- 
brated and best loved of all fictional 
detectives. But though there are still 
a few who, like Valentine Williams 
in The Mystery of the Gold Box, his 
latest and very interesting story of 
the German spy, Clubfoot, use 
murder only as an accessory to theft 
or international espionage, they are 
about as rare as genuinely reliable 
tips on the stock market. Moreover, 
Mr. Williams’s tale is at least as much 
of an adventure as it is of a mystery 
story, with the author loading the 
dice quite shamelessly in favor of his 
simple-minded and remarkably trust- 
ful hero. 

But despite such notable excep- 
tions, crime of other varieties is, 
fictionally speaking, but little known 
at present, while fictional murders 
are numerous enough to give Chicago 
an inferiority complex. Again, why? 


‘ 
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The reason is simple, even obvi- 
ous, and this it is: every normal 
human being, man or woman, has 
at some time in the course of his or 
her probably quite innocent life, 
wanted to murder somebody. 


) ee there a man with soul so dead 
that he has not at least once, if 
not very many times, longed to 
strangle the majority of his wife’s 
relations? Or a woman so utterly 
devoid of true feminine feeling that 
she has never experienced a simple 
but profound yearning to feed her 
in-laws on a diet of arsenic and 
prussic acid? 

Bankers, lawyers, stockbrokers; 
do they not all long, at more or less 
frequent intervals, to slaughter their 
clients? And do not their clients 
just as frequently desire to slaughter 
them? Doctors, as we all know, are 
a privileged class with special op- 

rtunities, so of them it is perhaps 

t not to speak. But if ever you 
meet an author who firmly insists 
that he or she has never once, during 
his or her entire literary life, fairly 
ached with longing to stab, poison, 
strangle, shoot or otherwise ex- 
terminate an editor, you can be 
perfectly sure that that particular 
author is either an unmitigated liar 
or afflicted with a failing memory, if 
not with senile dementia. As for 
dramatists, their feelings towards 
managers and producers are notori- 
ously of a homicidal character; it is 
the one point on which they are 
certain of finding themselves in 
complete accord with each and every 
actor. And it is whispered that 
managers are not always overfond 
either of players or of playwrights. 
Even clergymen, being after all 


quite human, no doubt feel an occa- 
sional, though of course immediately 
and heroically suppressed, desire to 
take certain of shots parishioners 
gently by the hand, lead them to the 
nearest lethal chamber, and then 
double-lock the door. 

This latter becomes yet more 
probable when we remember how 
often an acute moral indignation is 
intermingled with our completely 
straightforward desire to annihilate 
some objectionable fellow-being. We 
all of us know people who really 
ought to be killed, and that as 
speedily as possible. Sometimes a 
good many of us are agreed upon 
the desirability of extermination, 
even though we may object to being 
personally involved in the extermi- 
nating. How many more or less 
misguided persons feel, for instance, 
that to wipe out the entire Congress 
of the United States, neglecting 
neither the Senate nor the House of 
Representatives, and with them a 
majority of the active members of 
both political parties, would be an 
essentially meritorious and_thor- 
oughly patriotic action! You might 
describe a feeling like this as the 
altruistic desire to murder, quite 
distinct from the personal, and it 
must be admitted, far stronger one. 
Stronger, no doubt, because it de- 
scends to us through countless 
generations. Our early ancestors, 
dear unsophisticated souls, merely 
lay in wait for the individual whose 
departure from this world they re- 
garded as desirable, and when the 
proper psychological moment ar- 
rived, whacked him efficiently over 
the head with a good hefty club. 
And although this direct and un- 
adorned method has long since been 
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abandoned by the best society, not 
so very many years have passed 
since an exact acquaintance with 
the etiquette of the duel, if not a 
personal experience with coffee and 
pistols for two in the early dawn, 
was regarded as an indispensable 
part of a gentleman’s education. It 
is only in very recent years that 
dueling has ceased to be fashionable, 
while its close relative, war, is not 
yet entirely out of favor. 

We have of late, however, been 
compelled to find vicarious substi- 
tutes for the direct and personal 
satisfaction of club and rapier, and 
it may be noted that it is only since 
the latter has ceased to be used by 
the more respectable and law-abiding 
portions of the community that de- 
tective stories have risen to their 
present height of popularity. For 
tales of murder are favored partly 
because they enable individuals of 
all sorts and conditions to indulge 
their thuggistic desires without run- 
ning even the very smallest risk of 
exchanging their easy chairs for that 
far less comfortable and really quite 
precarious one known as the electric, 
and also because such stories make 
them feel how very wise they have 
been to refrain from manslaughter. 


oe detective story is one of the 
most potent safeguards of our 
present-day civilization. Now that 
comparatively few people have any 
genuine and restraining fear of hell- 
fire and brimstone, fiction of another 
kind has to a very great extent taken 
their place as a deterrent of assassi- 
nation. If it is not entirely successful, 
neither were they. Murder is frequent 
in fact; it might be much more so 
did it not occur so often in fiction. 
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For in novels and plays and short 
stories murder, no matter how 
adroitly contrived, is invariably dis- 
covered. It did not take Sherlock 
Holmes very long to discern the 
truth regarding the excessively ob- 
jectionable individual who made 
unrighteous use of The Speckled 
Band, and the slayer of Marie Rogét 
was quickly indicated by Dupin. To 
this well-established convention, if 
to this one only, fiction-writers are 
unanimously faithful. And who can 
say how many slayings have been 
averted by the conviction so stren- 
uously and continually implanted 
that somehow or other murder will 
out! However deftly planned and 
carefully executed the ran deed may 
be, there is always the possibility 
that the detective of real life may 
show some faint indications of the 
power of discernment so abundantly 
possessed by the detective of fiction, 
not to mention the ever-present 
peril of the yet more perspicacious 
amateur. Undoubtedly, many an 
aged, wealthy and niggardly rela- 
tive’s life has been saved by the 
simple fact that the heir-apparent 
was a detective story fan! 

Look at some of the best of the 
many recently published murder 
stories, and see how entirely de- 
terrent is their teaching. Take the 
very important matter of an alibi, 
for instance. The n who con- 
trived The Murder of Caroline Bundy 

one which seemed im- 

rvious, while an entirely innocent 
individual had the very greatest 
difficulty in establishing anything 
of the sort. But Alice Campbell 
(whose tale, incidentally, is a par- 
ticularly ingenious and interesting 
one) shows that a determined in- 
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vestigator like Neil Starkey can find 
the inevitable flaw, however well 
concealed. Christopher Bush’s new 
thriller, Cut Throat, also deals with 
an alibi reénforced in every possible 
manner, and the cleverness with 
which his favorite Ludovic Travers 
reduces it to pulp entitles the book 
to a place on the list of every puzzle- 
lover. There was No Witness! to the 
double murder which occurred in 
the supposedly closed Long Island 
house of Cortlandt Fitzsimmons’s 
imagining, and again the assassin 
had an apparently invulnerable alibi 
which might have enabled him to 
— scot-free, but for a little too 
much fondness for talking. Even 
when circumstances and coincidences 
conspire to make the mystery doubly 
mysterious, as they so extraordinarily 
did in that Kennel Murder Case 
lately solved by one of the most com- 
petent and least likable detectives of 
fiction, S. S. Van Dine’s notably 
successful Philo Vance, the criminal 
is certain to suffer at the last. In this 
latest of Vance’s cases, however, 
there were only one attempted and 
two achieved murders, which cer- 
tainly reveals a new and commend- 
able restraint on the part of the 
author. 

The Kennel Murder Case, however, 
is not the only one which demon- 
strates the futility of any hope on 
the part of the dealer in multiple 
murder to win safety by choosing 
the wholesale in preference to the 
retail variety. Poison in Fest, John 
Dickson Carr’s hair-raising tale of a 
strange and forbidding household, 
seemed to threaten the extermina- 
tion of an entire family before the 
murderer was discovered. The Corpse 
on the White House Lawn, arranged 
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in that exceedingly improper place 
for any well-regulated cadaver by 
the comparatively new and very 
entertaining writer who prefers to 
be known simply as “Diplomat,” 
did not long remain solitary. In- 
cidentally, he provided an opportu- 
nity for some very amusing pictures 
of Washington life. Ellery Queen’s 
extremely adroit Greek Coffin Mys- 
tery involved no less than three dead 
bodies, though not all of them owed 
their demise to violence, as did 
those who figure in the same writer’s 
too far-fetched Egyptian Cross Mys- 
tery. Of late years the single murder 
has to a great extent given place to 
double, triple or even quadruple 
ones, the second, third or fourth 
often bringing about the discovery 
of the first, as happens in Dr. 
Thorndyke’s Discovery, the latest tale 
by that prince of detective story 
writers, R. Austin Freeman. Here 
the first murder is so cleverly con- 
cealed that it long remains unsus- 
pected, not even the body being 
found. Mr. Freeman follows his own 
special technique of letting the reader 
into the crux of the secret from the 
beginning, and allowing him to 
watch with interest and a certain 
feeling of superiority the perplex- 
ities and difficulties of that most 
interesting of scientific detectives, 
Dr. Thorndyke. 

But whether he (or she) assassi- 
nates one or several, discovery is 
certain and the penalty exacted. 
Even when, as wool in The 
Corpse on the White House Lawn, 
the defunct individual is one whose 
slayer can justly be regarded as “a 
public benefactor who has rid the 
world of one of the most dangerous 
men in either hemisphere,” retribu- 
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tion follows with no more delay 
than is needed to unravel an ex- 
tremely tangled web and, of course, 
fill the requisite number of pages. 
Fictional murderers do all they 

ibly can to impress it upon us 
the undesirable of 
individuals can not be forcibly re- 
moved from this mundane sphere 
with impunity, no matter how dex- 
terous or how generally beneficial 
the removal may be. 


His is no doubt especially nec- 
‘Loam nowadays, when we are 
perforce brought into more or less 
close contact with many ns 
whom we sincerely feel should be 
murdered for the good of the com- 
munity in general and ourselves in 
particular, There are, for instance, 
those people who happen to live in 


the apartment just over ours, heavy- 
footed individuals, endowed with a 
positive _— for wearing the 


thickest of thick-soled shoes. And our 
next-door neighbors, whose radio, 
though it starts at dawn, does not 
even consider ceasing its activities 
at eve, dewy or otherwise. And the 
cheerful motorist, who at two in the 
morning summons forth his friend 
with repeated honkings of his stri- 
dent horn. And the festive parties 
whose members shout good-night to 
each other in the wee small hours. 
Not to mention those persons who 
regard theatre or concert-hall as 
the one really suitable place in 
which to indulge in lengthy conver- 
sations, beginning immediately after 
the rise of the curtain. And then 
there is the switch-board operator 
_ who chews with fervor and 
devotion, as well as the singularly 
objectionable individual who never 
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troubles to look up a _ telephone 
number, but trusts to his entirely 
unreliable memory and calls the 
wrong one, which usually happens 
to be yours or mine. The young 
parents, too, who insist on telling 
you all about the cute thing Johnny 
said yesterday, which invariably 
reminds them of what he remarked 
the day before, and the people who 
will persist in showering you with 
unasked-for and usually quite pre- 
posterous advice — me 4 to quote 
the memorable words of our es- 
teemed friend Ko-Ko, “They’d none 
of them be missed.” His own list 
of individuals whose extermination 
would be anything but regrettable 
is still excellent, by the way, though 
perhaps not quite comprehensive 
enough, and a little behind the 
times. For motor horns, radios, 
telephones, subways and other-mod- 
ern instruments of torture were of 
course quite unknown in happy 
Titipu. 

It may be that one of these days, 
when civilization has risen to a 
height of perfection it has not yet 
attained, the provocations which 
render homicide legally justifiable 
will be extended to include many of 
the pests above mentioned, as well 
as those so ably enumerated by the 
Lord High Executioner. You can 
readily imagine the prisoner of the 
future candidly informing the judge 
that his victim was a persistent 
adviser, or a passionate motor horn 
blower, or perhaps one of those 
dentists who after putting what feels 
like the entire contents of a linen 
closet into your mouth and draping 
a rubber curtain gracefully over your 
chin proceeds to tell you what he 
regards as a funny story. Would the 
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judge of the future despatch the 
slayer of such a one to the electric 
chair, or even to the penitentiary? 
Not a bit of it! He would be released 
forthwith, receive the thanks of the 
court as a benefactor of humanity, 
and perhaps be awarded a Con- 
gressional Medal. 

When those thrice-happy days 
arrive, murder stories will not be 
needed to provide a safety-valve or 
to place a restraint upon the natural 
assassinatory propensities of most 
individuals. No longer will the in- 
genuity at plot construction of the 
expert fiction writer be used to 
demonstrate to us poor common- 
place mortals that we couldn’t pos- 
sibly be as adroit as all that. No 
longer will the serried ranks of fic- 
tion detectives, from Dupin and 
Sergeant Cuff to Sherlock Holmes, 
Dr. Thorndyke, Ellery Queen, Philo 
Vance, Monsieur Hanaud and their 
numerous confréres need to stand 
as warnings to us all to resist the 
lure of murder. 

Yet on second thought, will that 
time be quite as happy as it seems 
in fond anticipation? Perhaps not. 
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Perhaps we, if we were living then, 
wouldn’t find it happy at all! 
For while you and I know many 
ns who really and truly ought 
to be killed, persons whose demise 
we would regard as an unmitigated 
blessing, it is possible — barely, of 
course, but still possible — that cer- 
tain others might not agree with us. 
It may even be that there are people 
in this world so stupid, so entirely 
wrong-headed and perverse as to 
feel that the most beneficial, the 
most thoroughly desirable of all 
murders, would be the murder of 
you, or me, or both of us together! 
And of course we wouldn’t like that. 
No, on the whole, it seems as if we 
should congratulate ourselves on liv- 
ing while the laws regarding homi- 
cide remain unchanged, and detective 
story writers still exert themselves 
to the uttermost to prove to us that 
to murder anybody is to commit an 
extremely serious blunder, sure to 
be attended by consequences of an 
unpleasant, and quite possibly fatal, 
description. Fiction, my friends, has 
many advantages over fact; espe- 
cially when the case is one of murder. 
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What the Younger Generation 
Thinks 


By C. HarTLey GRATTAN 


Along with a predictable diversity of attitudes among its ar- 
ticulate members, it has at least one general trait: that 
it thinks in terms of the social sciences 


HE present younger generation 
Tiss an authoritative voice to 

express its feelings and aspira- 
tions comparable to that of Ran- 
dolph Bourne which so clearly an- 
nounced the general outlook of the 
generation now getting on toward 
middle age. Bourne’s group was 
broken and disrupted by the War, 
for few followed him in opposing our 
entrance into it and of those who 
survived it not many were able to re- 
cover the fine vigor of their early 
enthusiasm. They dissipated their 
energies in various febrile ways and 
have left few monuments by which 
they will be remembered. As they 
grew older, they split into fragmen- 
tary groups, mutually incompatible, 
and out of a considerable crowd only 
two now seem devoted to what 
Bourne stood for: Van Wyck Brooks 
and Lewis Mumford. Even these 
two, however, are rather scornful of 
Bourne’s master, John Dewey, and 
they point to the fact that Bourne 
himself was finally disaffected by Dr. 
Dewey’s stand on the War and was, 


in his last days, moving away from 
him. 
This is a rather typical record of a 
eration, as all will recognize who 
ave ever studied writers and their 
publics in their social rather than 
their individual relations. First the 
inspiring blush of early dawn when 
all seem agreed as to what is to be 
done, then the differentiation of in- 
terests, the disaffection of various 
members to the preoccupations of 
their elders (thus ensuring the con- 
tinuity of opinion and action so de- 
pressing to the young), the dissipa- 
tion of the energies of many more in 
trivial but financially rewarding fash- 
ions that have little to do with the 
true ideals of the group, and the 
passing of the conservation of the 
original impulse to one or two faith- 
ful souls who alone remain to let us 
know that once upon a time a 
younger generation formulated an 
ideal. This history is eternally being 
repeated and it is only the fact that 
never yet has any social group been 
so thoroughly defeated that its 
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younger members do not experience 
enthusiasm at the prospect before 
them, if only the old hampering ideas 
be abandoned, that keeps society 
from falling into unspeakable leth- 
argy and eventual decay. 

Even the present younger genera- 
tion, though it lacks any discover- 
able leader, has the fine enthusiasm 
of its predecessors. Few of its mem- 
bers have any very intimate knowl- 
edge of the War, though its effects 
have created the world in which they 
live and which they propose to re- 
model. The average age of the group 
of which I speak is thirty years. It is 
college-educated and usually in ac- 
cordance with modern ideals, which 
is to say that it is not intimately 
preoccupied with the classics whether 
of literature or social thought; it 
does not dwell in the shadows of 
Plato and John Stuart Mill nor does 
it spend its days and nights in dis- 
cussions of Sophocles and Hobbes. 
It is not ignorant of them, be it said, 
but they are matters of incidental 
erudition rather than passionate in- 
terest. This generation is infinitely 
more concerned about the works of 
the leaders in the social sciences, 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
economics and politics. Probably at 
no time since the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury has Pope’s dictum about the 
proper study of mankind being man 
received such general and fervent 
ratification. And the way of approach 
they approve is not the intuitional, 
traditional and dogmatic outlook 
common in the past, but the scien- 
tific method. 

Like some of its predecessors who 
have also had much the same pre- 
occupations, as, for instance, the 
Bourne generation which received so 


much inspiration and support from 
the activities of a similar group in 
England, that of Shaw, Wells, Gals- 


worthy and the Webbs, the present @ § @ 


youn generation flatters itself 
that it is “realistic.” But it differs 
from its predecessors in being not so 
much interested in improving the 
tone and emphasis of the present 
economico-political system, which it 
considers moribund, as in forcing a 
drastic revision of it. Its members 
are, consequently, tly interested 
in economics and have placed eco- 
nomics at the centre of their thinking 
rather than on the periphery. Poli- 
tics, they see, is mere byplay, though 
under the present arrangements it is 
the only way in which economic 
forces find expression in government. 
Having a firm hold upon the proposi- 
tion that the underlying economic 
structure determines the form which 
culture takes and the values to which 
men give allegiance, they rely very 
little upon such vague factors as “‘a 
change of heart” and so are not to be 
confused with the reformers who 
have persistently attacked the more 
nauseous aspects of American life 
down the years. They are not the 
conscious heirs of Lincoln Steffens. 
They rather represent the appear- 
ance in American life of types for- 
merly associated by Americans ex- 
clusively with European conditions. 
For the first time in American his- 
tory a generation has clearly realized 
that our society is no longer fluid. It 
has p ively since about 1890, 
when the frontier officially dis- 
appeared, become more and more 
rigid. The differentiation of the 
social classes has become more 


marked and it seems quite certain 
that the class lines will be more 
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clearly drawn than ever in the years 
to come. Their thinking represents 
the reactions of a generation which, 
while not abandoning the American 
dream of a society in which all will 
_receive the boons and usufructs due 
a citizen of a great nation, has yet 
recognized that the nation has de- 
parted far from its traditional pat- 
tern and if the dream is to be trans- 
lated into actuality the fight must 
take that irreducible fact into ac- 
count. 


wo it is the simplification 


f time which makes earlier 
generations seem more of a piece 
than the present one, or whether the 
sharpening of the issues makes for a 
clearer definition of purpose, the 
fact remains that the present younger 
generation is easily divisible into 
conservatives, idealists and radicals, 
and each group has its vocal repre- 
sentatives. There seems to be no 
crop of young “liberals,” which is an 
interesting and significant fact. 

Rather than pursue the issues 
into their ultimate fastnesses among 
miscellaneous articles and book re- 
views, it seems best to concentrate 
attention upon three or four books 
and pamphlets which are clearly 
representative. No considerable body 
of articulate opinion will escape dis- 
cussion if this method is followed and 
none will receive disproportionate 
attention. What the inarticulate 
young are thinking is just as difficult 
to say today as in any other day. It is 
highly likely that, as one who has 
had a chance to observe them thinks, 
they are “shifting from one foot to 
the other,” and are entirely without 
opinions. They are the potential fol- 


lowers of the men of action who will, 
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if anybody does, translate the ideas 
of the articulate into deeds. At pres- 
ent they are stalled in a conservatism, 
not a reasoned doctrine so much as a 
conservatism of inertia, from which 
they will perhaps be shaken by the 
catastrophic social happenings which 
the writers so obviously expect. 

A highly characteristic book, even 
to its title, is John Chamberlain’s 
Farewell to Reform. That title seems 
to me to express in a terse manner 
the fundamental spirit of the genera- 
tion as I have sketched it. Certain of 
the older reformers object that re- 
form is not dead and insist that the 
younger writers are really reformers 
with a new programme, but as Mr. 
Chamberlain makes so admirably 
plain, the men about whom he writes 
were all moralists and most of them 
were merely trying to stay the in- 
evitable evolution of the system to 
which this country had unconsciously 
dedicated itself by accepting the in- 
dustrial revolution. They were agra- 
rians and hence opposed to the needs 
and purposes of industrialism; that 
is, in traditional American termi- 
nology, which really tells so little, 
they were Jeffersonians and not 
Hamiltonians. Where they departed 
from the traditions of Jefferson, they 
tended to be representatives of the 
lower middle class in revolt against 
the practices of the upper middle 
class industrialists, the plutocrats. 
They were the proponents of the 
small business man against the big 
business man. In essence, they were 
for the same system as their oppo- 
nents, but fought the logic of its 
evolution. Whatever they were, they 
were futile, for the Jeffersonian ideal 
had long been dead and the small 
business man could only fight a los- 
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ing battle. He still fights, to be sure, 
but with less and less hope of success. 
His needs can not be catered to with- 
out reversing the economic drives 
behind our society, a task only com- 
parable to that undertaken by King 
Canute in a moment of paranoiac 
exaltation. Of all the reformers of the 
period from the Eighteen-Nineties 
through the World War whom he 
discusses, Mr. Chamberlain has 
— admiration for Robert La 

ollette. His conclusions about La 
Follette really sum up the case 
against reform: “La Follette’s great- 
est weakness was that he hoped to 
turn back the clock, as it must seem 
to us now; he put his trust in a farmer- 
shopkeeper class as a generating 
force, whereas we, who are born into 
an industrialized world, must put 
our trust in the implied threat of 
labor.” Or a more general statement 
which tells the same story: “When 
it is once fully understood that the 
conflict of the "Nineties, which saw 
Bryan go down before McKinley, 
and the subsequent and similar 
battles of La Follette, Roosevelt and 
Wilson for the common man in the 
next decade, were not stirrings of red 
revolution, but merely a struggle be- 
tween small and large capitalists, 
the significance of the movements 
. . » becomes plain.” 


F THE conclusion at which Mr. 
Chamberlain arrives is the one 
accepted by most of the members of 
the younger generation, it is not by 
any manner of means accepted by all 
of them. At least two groups, the 
conservatives and those spoken of 
with a disapproving irony our elders 
may find it difficult to understand, 
as “idealists,” reject it. Mr. Henry 
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Cabot Lodge, Jr., may well stand 
as the representative of the con- 
servatives and in the title of his 
slight but highly significant book he 
sums up his indictment of those to 
whom he is opposed. He calls his 
book The Cult of Weakness. He is 
against those who would recognize 
as permanent the stratification of 
America into classes; he still argues 
that our society is fluid and should be 
so arranged that the “superior” man 
is assisted in his struggles to reach 
the top, the economic top. Sum- 
marily, he is a “rugged individual- 
ist” of authentic vintage and so has 
no truck with any sort of collectiv- 
ism. Moreover, he rejects as utopian 
all efforts toward disarmament and 
argues for good old-fashioned pre- 
paredness. Naturally he is a na- 
tionalist rather than an international- 
ist, and his nationalism leads him to 
identify his programme with the 
American dream. 


Young Mr. Lodge (he is thirty) 


‘seems to have advanced but little 


beyond the ideas entertained by his 
grandfather, who shows signs of be- 
ing chiefly remembered for his bitter 
animosity toward Woodrow Wilson. 
And Woodrow Wilson, it is interest- 
ing to recall, was the last President 
who can, with any justice, be called 
a representative of the small business 
man. In his Administration the great 
tide of reform of which Mr. Cham- 
berlain has written the history gave 
its last surge, and since early 1917, 
when we entered the War, it has © 
been going out. Mr. Wilson’s defec- 
tion from his announced ideals left 
many “liberal reformers” stranded 
on the beach where they have re- 
mained ever since. But his defection 
was an immense help to those who 
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took a conservative line, those who, 
that is, played in with the logic of 
American evolution. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge was such a one and his 
grandson seems to hope to thrive on 
the seeming victory of conservatism 
over “the cult of weakness.” There is 
considerable sense in young Mr. 
Lodge’s position, for it is quite neces- 
sary that the present order have its 
partisans. As he himself recognizes, 
most of the articulate intellectuals 
take a quite different line and so he 
seems to stand alone. But it is a case 
where what we see or seem has little 
relation to reality, for Mr. Lodge is 
undoubtedly the spokesman for a 
considerable part of his own st 
tion. He speaks, that is, for the vast 
army of men and women of thirty or 
thereabouts who are being groomed 
for the seats of power in our financial, 
industrial and commercial worlds, to 
say nothing of the millions of white- 
collar workers of a lowlier sort. His 
chances of achieving social power in 
his own n are much better than 
those of his generation whom he 
seeks to dispose of by dubbing their 
outlook with an opprobrious epithet. 

Moreover, Mr. is realistic 
and he occasionally shows clearly 
that he, too, recognizes that econom- 
ics is the central problem with which 
we must deal. Blasting the rattlers of 
the olive branch, he observes quite 
correctly that as far as most paci- 
fistic propagandists are concerned, 
“practical economics are never con- 
sidered with peace promotion in 
mind.” This is pleasant realism and 
makes for fellow-feeling on the part 
of those who most decidedly disagree 
with him. It is the lack of any such 
realism in the “idealists” which has 
given that tested term of applause its 
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present ironic connotation. Confining 
their revolt to ideals, resting com- 
placently on the fallacy that by re- 
defining what men shall think while 
still allowing them to remain within 
the present environment one will 
effect a revolution, they write pleas- 
antly irrelevant books and charming 
articles. 


iN EXCELLENT example of this 
sort of activity, which in an- 
other day would have won its author 
unstinted applause, is William Har- 
lan Hale’s Challenge to Defeat. One 
can sincerely admire the boldness 
with which Mr. Hale, the very arche- 
type of idealist, attacks his ogre 
without thinking much of the weap- 
ons he has selected. 

Mr. Hale announces that “the dis- 
tinct note of the present century, the 
coming era, will be community. And 
the word is used in no moral, no 
didactic, no _ social-improvement 
sense .. .” One finds in this state- 
ment a marked characteristic of the 
younger generation: a horror of being 
caught with the shibboleths which 
sufficed the American reformers for 
many, many years, moral reform and 
social improvement. Mr. Hale con- 
tinues: “By community is meant an 
integration of the mental and crea- 
tive faculties of man, a gathering- 
together of his now scattered powers 
and fallen possibilities into a definite 
new cultural world.” Unfortunately, 
Mr. Hale has no idea how this is to 
be done, for it is plain that it requires 
a social revolution for its realization 
which he nowhere mentions. Neither 
has he much grasp upon a central 
problem of his time: how to achieve 
social power. He does not see that 
the road is through economics. And 
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so when he expresses his disapproval 
of present economic conditions, he 
expresses his disapproval and that is 
all. He does not even get as far as the 
“muck-rakers” who at least gave the 
who, when, what and where of that 
of which they disapproved. 

Two notions of Mr. Hale’s which 
are related to his new cultural inte- 
gration, one probably fallacious and 
the other true, are typical examples 
of his method of thinking. He feels 
that science is going to become 
vitalistic (a notion very popular in 
Germany whence Mr. Hale draws his 
strength) and that art is going to be- 
come “materialistic.” But the em- 
phasis of society which has turned 
art in the direction of materialism 
will, it seems pretty certain, operate 
with equal force on science. Mr. 
Hale is entirely too much impressed 
with the freely bruited objections to 
scientific materialism and fails to 
recognize that the ideal which he ap- 
plauds, vitalism and the parallel 
mysticism of such physicists as 
Eddington and Jeans, is not related 
to any fundamental necessity of 
science but rather has a social origin. 
Confronted with the disorder of 
society, literature retreated into the 
unconscious, its emphasis became 
excessively subjective and personal. 
A parallel development took place in 
science and finds expression in vital- 
ism and mysticism. Because of our 
vast admiration for men of science, 
we tend to overemphasize the sig- 
nificance of their vagaries and to 
attribute to their weaknesses an im- 


rtance we do not grant to those of 
iterary men. Literature, moreover, 
responds much more quickly and 
sensitively to shifts in social condi- 
tions. It is therefore already emerg- 
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ing out of the state of psychologism 
into “materialism.” It is respondi 
already to that emphasis which 
cited as the central factor in the 
thought of the young: economics. 
Science may confidently be expected 
to follow this line very shortly. 


E HAVE come now, by a rather 
circuitous but nevertheless 
necessary route, to the question of 
how, with all its recognition of the 
centrality of economics, the younger 
generation proposes to realize its 
ideas in action. It is upon this rock 
that its vessel splits, for there is no 
unanimity of opinion discoverable. 
There are almost as many pro- 
mes as men among those who 
demand a fundamental change in our 
social system, and whilea careless con- 
servative thinker would put them all 
down as impossibly radical, they 
really vary all the way from pro- 
posals to “bore from within” present 
organizations to proposals for revolu- 
tion. The situation makes painfully 
plain a fact which must, with what- 
ever reluctance, be recognized. That 
is that, however much they may be 
partisans of the scientific method, 
proponents of social action can not 
rest in an allegiance to it. The in- 
eluctable necessities of the struggle 
for power force the admission that 
the scientific technique can be bent 
to the requirements of any social 
outlook and that its results are 
measurably “colored” by the out- 
look of the dominant group in so- 
ciety. For this reason social politics 
requires that even the most scien- 
tifically minded adopt a position 
which has significance in relation to 
the realities of the economic set-up. 
The possible positions are many. 


sr 


‘Representatives of the younger gen- 
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eration have taken up most of them. 

Already reference has been made 
to conservatism as represented by 
Mr. Lodge. What liberals there may 
be among the young have kept 
amazingly quiet. Liberalism is the 
privilege of the socially secure and 
those among the young who meet 
this requirement do not seem to be 
vocal. Wherever they are keeping 
themselves, they find sufficient suste- 
nance in the writings of Walter 
Lippmann, Stuart Chase, John 
Dewey, Charles Beard, George Soule 
and so on, all middle-aged and elderly 
men, rather than in the work of their 
fellows. It will be noted that most of 
the writers mentioned rest their case 


on the scientific method as such and 


declare its sufficiency. Mr. Soule, for 
instance, in his 4 Planned Society 
specifically repudiates the title of 
liberal and asks rather that he be 
called a scientist. The inadequacy of 
his position is clearly shown when, on 
carefully reading his book, one recog- 
nizes that he has no technique for 
effecting the very admirable changes 
in our economic system he so co- 
gently advocates. Whether dimly 
or clearly, most of the articulate 
members of the younger generation 
recognize that one must have some 
definite programme for attaining 
power, for exhortation to those now 
sitting in the seats of the powerful is 
futile. Failing to find any light upon 
this matter in the writings of the 
liberals, they are perforce thrown on 
their own resources and they have 
difficulty in maintaining much worth- 
while independence in a partisan 
world. 

It drives numbers of them ineluc- 
tably, and in many cases unwillingly, 


into the camp of the Communists. 
Unfortunately for their mental 
health, the Communist party in 
America is a sorry spectacle and only 
a few who are either too weary to 
care or who find themselves there be- 
cause it is the fashion just now in 
their set, can find a place in it. This is 
clearly illustrated by the fact that 
few of the American writers who re- 
cently announced that they were 
now Communists actually entered 
the party. Some of the best known 
were actually refused admission on 
the grounds that they were doc- 
trinally suspect. The real power of 
communism in America can not be 
measured by the number of party 
members or the vote gathered in the 
last election. It rather resides in 
those American writers who are, for 
one reason or another, outside the 
ranks of the official party, who yet 
follow the Communist line. 

A typical expression of the opinion 
of this latter group is V. F. Calver- 
ton’s For Revolution. Excluded from 
the Communist party for metaphysi- 
cal reasons and contemning the 
Socialists as no more than left-wing 
liberals of the white-collar and aca- 
demic variety, he argues by implica- 
tion for a Communist party which 
will be directly related to the Ameri- 
can background and foreground. The 
guiding idea is that every country 
must make its own revolution and 
that nothing can be done as long as 
men in Moscow, utterly ignorant of 
American social peculiarities, dictate 
the party programme. Does Mr. 


Calverton find America ripe for 
revolution? “The objective external 
conditions are, but the subjective psy- 
chological ones are not.” And so: 
“Our task is to create that revolution 
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to cultivate the forces that are neces- 
sary to its success. It is no little task 
that confronts us, and it behooves us 
to gather up all our energies and 
dedicate all our strength to its 
achievement. To do less is but to fail. 
And to fail in that task is to betray 
the cause of human progress, to sacri- 
fice the future freedom of the human 
race.” Mr. Calverton is, of course, a 
convinced Communist and he and his 
fellows have gone the whole way to 
the left. Many hover unconvinced on 
the edge of communism, borrowing 
some of their social convictions and 
much of their ideology from it. 
Marx has more partisans than the 
Communists and many admit the 
validity of his sociology who are un- 
prepared to accept the politico- 
economic group which envisages a 
Marxist State, considering that a 
kind of utopianism unrelated to his 
sounder ideas. This is a paradox the 
Communists might profitably apply 
themselves to resolving. 

Only a few of the articulate young, 
like Mr. Lodge, will take up political 
careers. They will rather supply the 
ideology of change without effecting 
it in deeds. The réle of the intellectual 
in politics has always been an un- 
happy one. One has only to study the 
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case histories to have that unfortu- 
nate fact borne in on one, starting 
with Sir Francis Bacon and continu- 
ing down through the years, taking 
in John Milton, Edmund Burke, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, Ar- 
thur Balfour, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, Charles Sum- 
ner and Henry Cabot Lodge. In the 
end, no matter what the original 
inspiration, a politician becomes in- 
volved in a partisanship which de- 
stroys the intellectual in him. Had 
the Restoration not intervened, John 
Milton would have come down to us 
merely as a man who wrote with 
vicious violence in favor of the Com- 
monwealth. Oliver Goldsmith’s ver- 
dict on Burke is well known. And so 
on. We must not look to the young 
whose medium is words for the active 
leaders of tomorrow. If they repre- 
sent any deep-seated need in Ameri- 
can life, their ideas will fertilize the 
minds of men of action. It seems to 
me that the present younger genera- 
tion, by concentrating its attention 
on economics and firmly grasping the 
necessity for finding a road to power, 
has a greater chance of profoundly 
influencing the American future than 
any since the Civil War. Will the 
chance be muffed? 
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Our “Come Seven, Come Eleven” 
‘Theatre 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Who advocates for its poor condition an application of the 
repertory idea 


atre? Who should be held 
accountable for its failures, its deg- 
radations, its mismanagement? Any 
one who has read at any length in 
the history of the theatre’s past will 
note that there has persisted from 
earliest times a constant grouch 
against its cloying evils. The Tweed 
Ring was never more persistent in 
its determination that the responsi- 
bility for wrong-doing should be at- 
tributed to the other man than the 
theatre has been, and to this day 
continues to be; the theatre is con- 
vinced that the other man has 
wrought destruction to dramatic art 
and ie dragged the theatre down 
from the high estate where it right- 
fully belongs. 

It is surprising that, persistent as 
this criticism has been from genera- 
tion to generation, there has, at each 
and every time, failed to come to light 
any clear thinking on the subject 
of the theatre’s evils and weak- 
nesses. Our small blessings each 
season have blinded us to our short- 


HO is responsible for the 
yy lowly condition of our the- 


comings; novelty in entertainment 
has always covered the critical sense; 
the successive discoveries of science 
which have helped to improve the 
vague conditions of the stage, and 

ave made its mechanical possibili- 
ties more flexible, have surprised us 
and eased our critical uneasiness. 
Some flair of personality in the actor, 
some. innovation and moral daring 
in the playwright have given us a 
feeling of progressiveness. And, be- 
cause of the outward show of cir- 
cumstance, we have fallen into the 

itfalls of praise far in advance of the 
inherent worth of the drama we were 
seeing, and far beyond the signifi- 
cance of the method being employed. 

This has always been the case with 
drama, and the easy acceptance of 
the theatre in the public mind as a 
cardboard playhouse wherein tocatch 
fleeting interest — the easy-going be- 
lief in drama as a type of amusement 
wherein the crowd has to be appeased 
and satisfied by subterfuges best 
thought to be in accord with con- 
temporary interest — has made of 
the theatre a speculative business, 
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ruled on the basis of immediate ac- 
ceptance for a quick turnover, or 
immediate failure to meet the terms 
on which any play can live in the 
theatre as it is now organized. 
Thumbs up or thumbs down; labor 
rewarded on an inflated wage basis, 
or else labor gone to naught and 
representing an extravagance that 
is unwise and unwarranted. 

The theatre has always had at- 
tached to it three departments with- 
out which it can not function: the 
actor, the playwright, the audience. 
The conditions under which these 
have functioned have been deter- 
mined and modified by the back- 

und and convention of the time. 
These three together have helped to 
create their theatre; but they have, 
in turn, been identified and shaped 
by a theatre typical of their age. 
The value of theatre history lies, not 
in its dates and anecdotes, but in the 
fact that every theatre through the 
ages has conformed to the social life 
and the economic condition through 
which it has been supported and by 
which it has been governed. There- 
fore, each in turn of the elements I 
have differentiated as being com 
nent parts of a living theatre ie 
come in for its share of opprobrium 
in our random feel for a theatre 
which we have always hoped might 
exist were the evils we wrote about 
once removed. Is the actor responsi- 
ble? Is the playwright? Is the public? 
Who is the culprit that has kept the 
theatre always going to the dogs? 

We know perfectly well that there 
is none so great that he has not been 
found wanting by others; manner- 
isms have been laughed to scorn, 
manners judged immoral by a suc- 
ceeding time. Euripides was satirized 
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by Aristophanes; Shakespeare re- 
written by the Restoration drama- 
tists, and reviled by Tolstoy and 
Shaw; Jeremy Collier was counte- 
nanced by Macaulay, deplored by 
Lamb, and later, in our day, Wycher- 
ley has been lauded as a moralist! 
There are those who have criticized 
Garrick, measured the limitations of 
Kean, frowned at the perfections of 
Edwin Booth. We have seen the 
workings of endowed theatres, we 
have witnessed opera flourish on sub- 
sidy, we have heard the unstinted 
praise of stock companies. And 
despite it all, and notwithstanding 
the varied praise heaped upon 
them, we have let such régimes pass; 
and the only explanation we give for 
the changes is “Other days other 
ways.” We must infer that evils grow 
out of every system. Modern author- 
ship could not and would not submit 
to the servility of patronage which 
was for so long the mainstay of 
dramatists and managers; players 
today would think it Sennuk their 
dignity as citizens to wear the uni- 
form of a royal house, > they 
might not treat slightingly the en- 
dowment of a theatre which would 
give them work the whole year 
round. On all sides there are a mul- 
titudinous clatter of complaint, an 

onrush of suggestion for tne better- 
ment of theatre conditions. This 
restlessness which has always been 
in the theatre is based upon an un- 
certainty the like of which is not to 
be found in any other institution. 
There is no real science of theatre, 
though there are techniques to be 
learned and ways and means to be 
studied. There can be no guarantee 
that plays will be successful; there 
is no pledge that audiences will be 
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faithful; there is no tangible surety 
anywhere in the play business; and, 
upon this lack of surety has been 
built the gambling spirit of the the- 
atre. We are not suffering from a new 
disease; only the social and economic 
complications are different. 


uT these complications are enough 
to be disquieting. The old home 
remedies are rushed forward: the 
bottles are shown labeled “Reper- 
tory,” “Stock,’’ “Community,” 
“ Art,” “Experimental,” “National,” 
“Subsidy.” But the theatre is a bad 
patient; it is loath to take medicine. 
It is willing to enlarge its ills; for 
example, expert as theatre men are 
supposed to be, they fell into the 
trap of a larger and better theatre in 
Radio City, and the Music Hall, 
seating 6,200, failed after the first 
week, because it was a monstrous 
blemish on the face of Art, with a 
financial budget that had to be 
shoveled weekly from the resources, 
and a daily audience that rattled in 
the cavernous beauty of its audi- 
torium. A simple logic could have 
diagnosed its heart failure even 
before the architects had put pencil 
to paper; simple inferences from 
eighty theatres surrounding it in 
New York would have told the story. 
But the sporting chance drove them 
on to destruction. 

And what we have just witnessed 
in Radio City is symptomatic of the 
entire amusement situation, only in- 
tensified and magnified six times. 
The Music Hall is built on real estate 
in the most valuable area of New 
York City; its stage ignored the 
asset of intimacy, and was built for 
spectacular scenes; its running pay- 
roll must necessarily be large to ac- 
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cord with its size, even if its dancers 
and musicians were to be engaged on 
a yearly contract. A super-programme 
would have to be offered to appeal 
to a New York audience that was 
already surfeited with too many 
theatres and moving ngmen palaces. 
A diagnostician would immediately 
put his hand on the crux of our the- 
atre troubles: “You are not suffering 
from production troubles but from 
real estate inflation. You must pay 
your rent or out you go. You have 
no time for anything but for a suc- 
cess. You are not a nurturing home 
for the protection and preservation 
of the better things in Art. You are 
salesmen who have to meet your 
bills. You are suffering from mind 
worry due to business pressure. You 
blow between the two extremes of 
‘My God, I’ve had a failure!’ and 
‘Thank God, I have a success!’ You 
don’t care about values.” 

When a “long run” play sloughs 
off, when the receipts drop appreci- 
ably, managers turn it the way of by- 
products and mulct it. A play is 
squeezed dry under such a system, 
and then is stored away. There is 
never a thought given to its real 
values. Entertainment must go big, 
profits must be handsome. Our pres- 
ent theatre is built on that tension, 
and the theatre politic is suffering 
from it. 

Now we know that ever since the 
theatre began expense has been a prob- 
lem. Whether by royalty or a good 
angel elsewhere, whether by munici- 
palities or guilds, from the time of the 
miracle and mystery play, from the 
time it took so many shillings to buy 
a coat of buckram for the Spirit of 
God and costumes for the Two Worms 
of Conscience to the era when it cost 
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over a thousand dollars to clothe a 
Ziegfeld chorus girl, accounts in the 
theatre have always had to be kept, 
and the piper paid. But accounts 
have shown a steady rise in cost, a 
steady increase in richness of detail, 
a steady demand for extravagance 
on the part of audiences, a steady 
insistence on paying tribute to real- 
ism. There was a time when a card 
would tell an audience that “This is 
the Forest of Arden.” The days of 
such imagination among audiences 
are gone. Who is to blame? Is it the 
manager? Is it the audience? Or is it 
the spirit of Big Business that has, 
since the era of the Theatrical Trust, 
stamped out the virtues of the theatre 
and weighted the playhouse with a 
maximum of commercial organiza- 
tion and a minimum of Art? 
Audiences have demanded the in- 
creasing cost because they have been 
trained in a school of seeing; they 
have helped to create the era of the 
moving picture. The mad orgies of 
spending at Hollywood, the fabulous 
salaries — out of all proportion to 
the worth of the players —are in 
contrast with the other end of the 
business where moving pictures are 
within the economic resources of the 
democratic mass. The ease with 
which people are able to go to the 
movies has given photodrama a prec- 
edence over the legitimate theatre 
where the price of seats is out of all 
proportion to value received, and is 
certainly out of reach of the average 
pocket-book. At this very moment a 
much advertised play is on its way 
to New York; three popular “stars” 
are in the cast. The price of tickets 
for the opening night is to be five 
dollars, lowered in an era of depres- 
sion. Arguing on that basis, and 
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bearing in mind the galaxy of names, 
the payroll, even at three dollars 
and a half a ticket, which for that 
play will probably be the normal 
price, will strain the ingenuity of the 
management. Such a condition is 
abnormal and bad for the theatre. 
Is the actor responsible for it? 
Partly. All concerned are responsible, 
but above all, the system creates the 
cause for high salaries, high prices. 
Because of the system, a play is ex- 
pected to do its duty right away, and 
then is thrown into the discard. The 
habit of revival, the habit of taking 
to the road, the habit of putting the 
actor in a position of having an as- 
sured income, have all disappeared 
from the theatrical horizon. It’s a 
gamble of capital on the one thing 
immediately at hand. And, since the 
business is thus so disjointedly or- 
ganized, it is further handicapped by 
labor problems where salary levels 
are governed by federations; and by 
railroad problems where freight rates 
become a prohibitive barrier, and 
have helped to close the road to an 
assured amusement programme. 


Sm conditions have helped to 
hasten the development of Little 
Theatres, Community Playhouses 
and similar outgrowths of the coun- 
try’s interest in drama. There may 
be a way out for the theatre in this 
and healthy develop- 


ment. Such centres as Cleveland, 
New Orleans, Pasadena have theatre 
properties that are functioning in a 
satisfactory, way to their communi- 
ties — to such an extent that these 
theatres are guaranteed by a yearly 
budget drawn from a loyal member- 
ship. Crude and unprofessional as 
some of these efforts may be, they 


flourish in an atmosphere of willing- 
ness to experiment; there is no mad 
rush to cash in. But I have felt, after 
analyzing Kenneth Macgowan’s Foor- 
lights Across America, that there 
was no cohesion to the countless 
efforts for a theatre independent of 
speculative Broadway, independent 
of dominating old-time commercial 
policies. Only in a sense of relation- 
ship, in a sense of codperativeness, in 
a sense of professional responsibility, 
will their effectiveness be felt. These 
Little Theatres have no solidarity of 
Pp ; they are not keyed to the 
perfection of professionalism. It can 
not be denied that the commercial 
theatre has improved with the im- 
proved taste of the public, that it does 
show an adequacy of production by 
the side of which the productions of 
earlier days seem crude. And actors 
act worthily in réles that are not 
worthy of their best efforts. 

Mr. Arthur Hopkins has grown 
old in the theatre, to judge by a re- 
cent article of his. He shakes his fist 
at Ibsen who is, to his way of think- 
ing, responsible for the theatre’s err- 
ing from the straight and glorious 
path of the past. All argument is 
weakened when people begin lauding 
the glorious past, for they really 
don’t know what they are talking 
about. There were undoubtedly vir- 
tues in the old system of stock, in the 
old zest of travel along the theatre 
circuits, in the old habit of revival, 
in the frequency of classical acting. 
But there were shortcomings also, 
there was dramatic inertia among 
native playwrights, there were crud- 
ity and slovenliness of production. 

None the less, the actor swept the 
country, leaving in his trail a love of 
drama and getting in return a loyalty 
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from the public which the present- 
day actor knows little about. It was 
this habit of loyalty which made suc- 
cesses of the theatres in New York. 
Commercialism has no time to bid 
for devotion; all that managers de- 
sire in the New York theatre today 
is your money, and they proceed to 
sell you a show. It would be better if 
they cared, as Wallack and Daly and 
Palmerand Frohman once cared, for a 
clientele. But, to quaver in emotion 
over the memories of Daly — noting 
as we do the itch he had to improve 
Shakespeare, and reading as we can 
of the farces of German origin that 
merely succeeded because audiences 
were loyal to Daly’s exceptional com- 
pany of comedians — is foolish; the 
golden glow becomes a bit tarnished. 

I believe, however, that we could 
learn this from the past: that loyalty 
is best developed by the special ap- 
peal a theatre has to make. The only 
theatre we have in New York at the 
present time that is an example of 
this is The Theatre Guild: we know 
before we go to see a play, as done 
by that organization, something of 
the quality and standard of the 
production. It was a similar familiar- 
ity with the policy of Augustin Daly 
that won him devotion. And I believe 
that the semi-professional theatres 
which I have mentioned could estab- 
lish a similar loyalty as a civic virtue, 
and thereby in future days win local 
civic support. 


HERE undoubtedly is something 
‘Le matter with the theatre. 
The statistics for last season in 
New York showed disaster, partly 
due to the —— but very 
largely caused by poor managerial 
judgment. Eighty-three per cent of 
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the plays offered were failures, an 
increase of six per cent over the year 
before! The success of the Irish 
Players on a visit to America this 
year with a none too distinguished 
company has emphasized again the 
advantages of a repertory of plays. 
But the coherency of this repertory, 
its appeal to a definite national 
coloring of temperament, its native 
cadences, its entire Irish quality, 
present no haphazard problem of 
selection. The Abbey players are still 
parochial in their concerns. Under 
the spell of a brogue that is musical, 
the critics ask: ““Why can’t we too 
have a repertory company?” And 
I echo the question, “Why not?” 
It won’t of course cure the theatre 
of its ills. The public is not prepared 
for repertory. The competitive 
method is too deeply entrenched to 
be choked out suddenly. But it is 
surprising that a repertory theatre 
has not been established in New 
York before this on the faith that 
good plays might be revived, and 
other plays - — accounted failures as 
“long runs” — might be given a 
chance in accord with their own 
drawing capacity. For instance, Pru- 
nella, by Housman and Granville- 
Barker, was a dainty morsel as 
presented by Winthrop Ames; it 
is one of those occasional pieces 
which have no “long run” appeal, 
but which should be so placed in a 
repertory that they might be taken 
down as the mood prompted for a 
few performances. But this much is 
certain, that such plays should not 
be allowed to disappear altogether 
from the theatre. 

It has now become a game for 
groups to discuss what sorts of 
repertories they should like to see. 


Even the critics are at it, and one 
afternoon, George Jean Nathan, John 
Mason Brown and Brooks Atkinson 
sat patiently at a table recalling 
possibilities for such a repertory out 
of a list of plays presented during the 
past fifteen years. According to Mr. 
Atkinson, they soon found that there 
could be no common heritage of 
expression for an American Reper- 
tory Theatre, as there had been for 
so many years at the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin. Such a theatre as we might 
organize in the spirit of repertory 
must have a flexib e acting company 
that would meet the demands of the 
widely different plays we might 
present. When Gershwin invades the 
orchestra of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, there are brought among the 
sedate choir the raucous brasses of 
jazz. So those three critics decided 
that no repertory could these days get 
along without Negro players—a prob- 
lem which never concerned the Eng- 
lish repertory attempts in the past. 
Nevertheless, undaunted by such 
problems as these, our three critics 
talked it over, and Mr. Atkinson 
came out in his paper with a list as 
follows: The S. 
Glencairn, The Hairy Ape, W 
Price Glory?, Sun-Up, The ‘House of of 
Connelly, The Show-Off, Lucky Sam 
McCarver, Saturday’s Children, Street 
Scene, The Royal Family, Paris 
Bound, Once in a Lifetime, Fune 
Moon, The Racket, That's Gratitude, 
Brief Moment, The Wisdom Tooth, 
When Ladies Meet and Another 
Language. With reticence, Mr. At- 
kinson handed this forth, explaining 
that maybe it was too nearly a New 
York repertory list and not a list 
which would be palatable for the 
entire country. 
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His plea for the repertory idea 
raised a deal of controversy in the 
newspapers. Elmer Rice came for- 
ward prophetically and itemized 
his opinion of such a scheme for the 
American theatre: (1) The hetero- 
geneity of our American drama is 
not deep founded, merely surface. 
(2) A repertory company would 

rmit from the director a boldness 
in casting that would do much for 
the actor. (3) Here indeed would be 
a training school for young players 
and young people generally inter- 
ested in the theatre. 

We have heard these arguments 
before; there is nothing new about 
them. And we have been familiar 
with the very just indignation Mr. 
Lee Simonson showed in his provoca- 
tive volume, The Stage Is Set, that so 
far there is no indication that 
America regards the theatre as a 
civic institution. Yes, it is tod bad 
that the museums and the orchestras 
and the opera houses and the univer- 
sities and the community centres 
should be given all the favors, and 
the theatre so pointedly ignored. 
What is the reason? Wall Street has 
been known in prosperous days to 
endow musical comedies, but not one 
cent for Shakespeare or Moliére. 
Even in Mr. Atkinson’s scheme there 
is no room for the classics. He is 
partly right that in our present mood 
we are much more in a receptive 
state for O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes 
Electra than for Greek tragedy. 

But can you make a repertory for 
a theatre without feeling out your 
way? We have always had a policy of 
approaching the theatre in a cut and 
dried manner, saying, “We will have 
so and so,” and expecting it to 
flourish overnight. A set of million- 
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aires responded to the call for a New 
Theatre. “Millions will do it,” was 
their slogan. But every one, inside 
and outside the theatre, has to be 
educated in the requirements of new 
methods. Lessing tried to help formu- 
late opinion among German theatre- 
goers when he wrote his now famous 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie. This 
much I feel is certain: that if reper- 
tory is to be, there is one thing it 
can not be: a ye pone choice. It 
must grow out of certain devotion, 
some loyalty and a recognition that 
one of the evils of our present 
system of management is this com- 
mercial squeezing dry for profit’s 
sake. For we have been cruel to our 
eg We have worn them thread- 
are for one generation; and we 
haven’t cared whether or not the next 
generation might want to see them. 


o NoT for one instant imagine 
D that the fundamental ideas of 
repertory and stock theatres are the 
same. A repertory company and a 
stock company have certain per- 
manent similarities, but the systems 
of play selection are entirely differ- 
ent. In stock, there is a devastating 
rush to change the bill every week; 
there is no effort to keep the reper- 
tory so pliable that, in che course of 
one week, three or four plays could be 
given with but little preparation, and 
with an ease which might be likened 
to taking a book from the shelves 
and rereading it. 

In other words, a repertory theatre 
is pledged to provide the atmosphere 
which fosters good drama. If endow- 
ment follows in its wake, so much the 
better for repertory, since, notwith- 
standing what sort of a theatre you 
have, budgets have to be balanced 
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and bills have to be paid. And there 
is a simultaneous growth in the idea 
of repertory behind and in front of 
the curtain. The audience is an 
integral part of the scheme. For 
repertory presupposes that there is a 
desire to see certain plays preserved, 
certain plays encouraged, certain 
healthy experiments perpetuated. 
The consequence is, if it is a true 
repertory theatre, it must determine 
to itself what constitutes a repertory 
play. 
I am of the belief that a much 
greater sweep of choice is to be had 
than merely plays of a period of 
fifteen or twenty-five years. I may 
be old-fashioned to believe that the 
human values in the classics are 
permanent, and that a persistent 
recrudescence of the spirit of Shake- 
speare, of Moliére, of Sheridan is 
evidence of that permanent value. 
On the other hand, Mr. Atkinson is 
perfectly right to emphasize that the 
repertory idea is not an academic 
one. It is measured and supported by 
contemporary interest. But it does a 
thing which the theatre as it is now 
constituted does not reckon with at 
all; it accumulates tradition. Now, 
this latter statement will at once 
challenge opposition; for outside an 
undusted library, I know of nothing 
that piles up dust more rapidly than 
tradition. The history of the theatre 
shows us clearly that many a theatre 
movement has been handicapped by 
the traditional point of view. So Mr. 
Nathan, Mr. Brown and Mr. Atkin- 
son — although they did not specifi- 
cally state it — suggest that a reper- 
tory theatre is one that, in order to 
hold contemporary audiences, will 
subject itself to constant elimination 
and new accretion. 


Only those who keep closely in 
touch with the theatre can possibly 
know how quickly theatre interest 
changes, how rapidly there accumu- 
lates a body of new drama to select 
from. I have recently reviewed the 
period between 1925 and the present 
in our American theatre, and the list 
of worth while plays — despite the 
depressing results of the show busi- 
ness — is formidable. And there are 
many plays in that list that should 
be so placed that an occasional 
revival is made possible without 
rebuilding the production at a repeti- 
tion of the initial financial outlay. 
Under the present system of produc- 
tion, what is the future for Marc 
Connelly’s The Green Pastures or 
Lynn Rigg’s Green Grow the Lilacs? 

In London, the repertory idea 
did not flourish. It was left to the 
Provinces to do the trick. So it may 
be that in America, the Little Theatre 
development will nurture the new 
repertory policy and do so on a 
modest scale. The unfortunate thing 
in that, however, is that a corrective 
of theatre limitations is taken out of 
professional channels and dedicated 
solely to amateur and semi-profes- 
sional groups. In the present era of 
extravagant production, the patient 
that needs most care is the theatre 
outside these groups. Maybe the time 
will come when such centres as 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, New Or- 
leans, with their community proper- 
ties, will turn to the professional 
stage and offer sanctuary for the 
more ambitious player, the more 
ambitious director, the more ambi- 
tious dramatist, who can only —- 
to forge ahead professionally in so far 
as they are willing to clip their sails 
and do as the others do. It is because 


of the limitations placed upon them 
in a theatre run for profit as the 
box-office spells it, that many of our 
players turn to summer stock. They 
want to break the dull monotony 
and the uncertainty of the theatre as 
now organized. They have all been 
poisoned by the system; existence is 
made precarious for them; they fol- 
low the line of least resistance and 
they cash in on whatever they them- 
selves represent in the amusement 
world. That is why the theatre has 
been spilled into the studios of the 
moving picture corporations. There, 
at the present, the crazy antics of 
inflated values are creating evils, 
threatening an art and weakening the 
power of certain dramatists in whom 
we have had some hope. The by- 
products of drama and are 
undermining the strength of our 
writers. 


7 world at the present moment 
is full of a desire to revalue our 
economic and social structures; it is 
an unsettled state where we are 
waiting for that miraculous thing: 
the leader who will tell us just where 
to get off, just where to make adjust- 
ments, just where the old inflations 
are unnecessary, just where govern- 
ment is costing too much, just where 
an informed public is to help in the 
new order. The theatre, after its own 
revolution, when the scenic artist 
brought a valuable philosophy of 
production into the playhouse, is now 
passing through this same economic 
crisis. Let us hope that in the course 
of this readjustment, there will be a 
revaluing in the working out of a sane 
and more balanced amusement busi- 
ness. We are sniffing at the bottles 
marked “Repertory,” “Endow- 
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ment,” “Community Theatres,” but 
little can be done until economic prob- 
lems and labor problems and circuit 


‘ problems are faced squarely. Under 


the old régime, it is scarcely possible 
to decrease the cost of theatre-going. 
But that the cost of theatre-going 
could be appreciably pared is a fact 
that can not be gainsaid. 

It may be that we are suffering, as 
all other professions are suffering, 
from a distortion of values, and that 
we will find it difficult to meet the 
new condition. The actor would hate 
to see Hollywood salaries fade; but 
on the other hand many a player 
would like to see an annual income 
assured. The dramatist has been 
spoiled by the “long run” habit; 
repertory has no charms for him 
unless he has a play that Broadway 
has killed and he believes repertory 
would save. But for a long time to 
come he would rather try Broadway 
first. He too is a gambler and will cut 
his ideas for the game. Did not Owen 
Davis say, after the interest created 
by his Detour and Icebound: “Now 
I’ve done it, I’ll go back to writing a 
play that will make me ten times the 
money!” Elmer Rice, we hear, re- 
ceived $250,000 for the movie rights 
to Street Scene. I’m glad he got it, 
but does not such valuation stunt the 
idea of a healthy theatre? Repertory — 
is a utopian idea to such, though, in 
justice to Mr. Rice, I believe such a 
theatre would interest him. In fact, 
in such a theatre, there would be hope 
of seeing Street Scene in occasional 
performance, now that it has had its 
run, drained the capacity of the 
moving picture houses and been 
theatrically discarded, except for an 
ambitious semi-professional or stock 


performance. 
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No, the changes I have spoken of 
as being necessary for a resuscitated 
theatre can not come overnight; they 
have to evolve through a process of 
supplanting by degrees. Certain 

ngs are doomed in our theatre 
world, and certain things we would 
like to have. I am almost tempted to 
prophesy that the Broadway fetish is 
dying; that there will be other Rialtos 
through the country. I might almost 
state as a certainty that out of our 
scattered theatre interest, which has 
resulted in a wider area of an in- 
formed public, there will sooner or 
later come a closer relationship which 
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might, in whatever organization it is 
adopted, make more vital and more 
workable a road system which would 
invite interchange of dramatic effort 
from Coast to Coast. 

The theatre at this present mo- 
ment is suffering, as other profes- 
sional activities are suffering, from 
lack of leadership and lack of ideas. 
We are still crying for bigger and 
better things without knowing what: 
that’s why the Music Hall at Radio 
City was a fiasco. We still believe 
money can do it! Our theatre is still 
a gamble. Our “come seven, come 
eleven” theatre! 
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N THE course of a 
I few casual re- 
marks upon the 
subject that is en- 
gaging the attention 
of the American pub- 
lic at the moment, 
and which ought to 
be good for a longish 
run, unless by a 
miracle we suddenly 
find ourselves out of 
the frame of mind 
that makes us wel- 
come the discussion of a wholly new 
system of economics, the Landscaper 
was guilty last month of gross under- 
statement. Offering an apology for 
straying from the field of beautiful 
letters, he said he was merely doing 
a sort of advance review of a possible 
book on Technocracy. As a matter of 
fact, there is a whole flood of books 
and pamphlets on this subject, either 
already on the market or soon to ap- 
pear, and this early in the game one 
canny publisher has withdrawn a 
a ge volume. It was to have 
n written by Walter B. Pitkin, 
author of a tremendous work — in 
length, at least — on the stupidity of 
the human race, but whether his in- 
vestigations in this direction were 
looked upon as furnishing the neces- 
sary qualifications for a discussion of 
the new fad is a mystery that will 
probably never be cleared up. 
Understatement about any phase 
of Technocracy is out of place; it is 


[ANDSCAPE 


by 
HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


one sin, at least, 
from which the 
Technocrats them- 
selves have been 
singularly free. In 
fact, they had no 
more than let loose 
their first barrage of 
figures upon a jit- 
tery world than ex- 
perts in various 
fields began to deny 
that they knew 
what they were talk- 
ing about. Other economists came 
forth at once with charts and tables 
to show that the Machine, instead of 
being the villain in the piece, was 
really the hero; that every advance 
in production had meant an actual 
increase in jobs, and one suspects 
that most of the people who have 
tried to find out what the whole 
thing was about have eventually 
reached the same state of mind they 
attained during the discussion not so 
many months ago of the gold stand- 
ard, complete confusion, and the 
complacent feeling that not even the 
experts know what they were talking 
about. That, in fact, they are not un- 
like some of our leading scientists, 
who, faced with insoluble problems 
over which they can not climb, gaily 
borrow wings from the metaphysi- 
cians and begin to cut circles in the 
upper ether, a queer enough specta- 
cle in a world full of queer spectacles, 
and no decrease in prospect. 
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Sust a Good (ircus 

OTHING is farther from the in- 
tention of this modest observer 
than to be dogmatic about Tech- 
nocracy, except in one way. Until the 
Technocrats, as Stuart Chase has 
wisely said, learn something of psy- 
chology and anthropology, they are 
merely having themselves a good 
time, and instead of being a menace 
to capitalism, are no more than a 
good circus. They have thought up a 
most engaging revolution, and a 
most thorough-going revolution, with- 
out bothering to consider any of the 
ractical steps necessary to put it 
into effect. This means, or so it 
seems to the Landscaper, that we are 
in no more danger of turning to the 
electric dollar any time soon than we 
are of going Bolshevik; it does not 
mean at all that we may not absorb 
certain useful ideas from the Techno- 
crats, just as we have absorbed many 
useful ideas from the Socialists. 
That, however, the present interest 
in Technocracy indicates a serious 
and permanent interest in economics, 
as some people have argued, seems 
pretty doubtful; one observer has 
said that we are just now in the 
“white rabbit” stage of the depres- 
sion, when we by the 
efforts of the magicians to pull some- 
thing out of the hat — something, 
one supposes, that looks like the 

basis of a square meal. 


NO Lack of Books 

— CHASE has a pamphlet on 
the subject, published by the 

John Day Company, for twenty-five 

cents that is well worth reading. 

The A BC of Technocracy by Frank 

Arkright, thought by some to be a 


nom de plume of Howard Scott, also 
explains the whole business with rea- 
sonable clarity. Wayne Parrish’s New 
Outlook articles have been collected 
into a book, and Allen Raymond’s 
summary of the situation, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald 
Tribune, is also available between 
covers. Mr. Raymond’s publishers 
announce his book as an “impartial 
and unprejudiced” survey, which it 
is not. It makes good reading, but 
Mr. Raymond’s bias is evident, and 
he is too much inclined to fall back 
upon the ad hominem argument. He 
contends that Howard Scott is not 
by any means all he has been repre- 
sented to be, that, in fact, he is with- 
out a college degree. One wonders 
just what this proves. The present 
ubbub about Technocracy has cen- 
tred to a large degree about Mr. 
Scott, but he is not the founder by 
any means, and, anyway, it is con- 
ceivable that his ideas might be 
— sound no matter how much 
egend may surround him and his 
career. Mr. Raymond, however, goes 
back to Veblen, a proper source, and 
presents also some of the criticisms 
of the movement that have been 
made by other economists. He has 
a chapter called “A Plain Man 
Looks at Technocracy” that is es- 
pecially valuable. Harold Loeb’s 
Life in a Technocracy: What it Might 
be Like, is also available, and an inter- 
esting contribution. And the Viking 
Press reports Veblen’s The Engineers 
and the Price System, published some 
fourteen years ago, as a best seller. 
It costs $1.50, and is good, sensible 
reading. And there is Introduction to 
Technocracy (John Day) the official 
book of the movement, by Mr. Scott 
and several others. 
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Whither Are We Drifting? 
Oo™= recent books on the general 


subject of what is wrong with 

us and what ought to be done about 
it include two large volumes on Re- 
cent Social Trends in the United 
States, the report of one of Mr. 
Hoover’s commissions, headed by 
Wesley Mitchell and William F. 
Ogburn (Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill). Every conceivable sub- 
ject is touched upon, and the con- 
clusion is not altogether cheerful; 
in fact, our sociologists seem to sus- 
pect, along with a good many of us, 
that we have not done quite as much 
with our magnificent opportunities 
as we might. That, in other words, 
there is more the matter with the 
United States than a temporary 
headache after the debauch of 1927- 
1929. Monumental seems. a mild 
word to apply to this work, which 
few people will have the patience to 
read through, but which will serve as 
a mine of information for years to 
come. F. M. Huntington-Wilson’s 
Money and the Price Level (Century, 
$2.00) is a logical, coherent and 
simple plea for the remonetization of 
silver. The author, formerly Under 
Secretary of State, does not believe 
the gold standard should be aban- 
doned, but that we should go in for 
bimetallism. He makes the flat as- 
sertion that we must either return to 
the price levels of 1929, or go com- 
ape. bankrupt. Credit expansion, 
e says, has failed; currency expan- 
sion, toward which we are obviously 
headed at a hand-gallop, he thinks 
highly dangerous. The Landscaper is 
not competent to pass upon the 
validity of his arguments, but he 
does know how to argue. For those 


who wish to review what happened 
to us in the “Golden Age,” meaning 
the years just before the crash, there 
is Frederick C. Mills’s Economic 
Tendencies in the United States, pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research at $5, which is a 
carefully prepared history. 


Back to Babylon 


AS book that belongs 
in this general category is 
Francis Neilson’s The Eleventh Com- 
mandment (Viking, $2.50), which 
goes all the way back to Babylon, 
Greece and Rome for its startling 
analogies with the America of the 
present time, particularly to the 
effect of an undue tax burden upon 
the fate of nations. A careful study of 
Hebrew prophets, Greek philoso- 
phers and more recent students of 
affairs, including Kant, brings Mr. 
Neilson back to the present again; 
one of his deductions is that we may 
have a taxpayers’ strike at any time, 
and it is very hard to dispute this 
contention; we can not escape either 
a taxpayers’ strike or the surrender 
of most of the private property in the 
country to the organizations that 
impose taxes. This tendency in cer- 
tain agricultural States has already 
reached amazing proportions; a vast 
new public domain is being created, 
which will have to be put to some use. 
The inescapable paradox of the pres- 
ent is that the property owner is far 
worse off than the renter, a condi- 
tion, of course, that can not continue 
for any length of time. Mr. Neilson 
goes on to a study of the life of 
Moses, whom he considers a great 
economist, and from this to a fresh 
consideration of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, which he seeks to apply 
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anew to the problems of the present 
day. This brief review may make the 
book sound disjointed, but it is 
bound tightly together by a reason- 
able thesis, and is full of provocative 
material. 


Gates to Happier Lands 


or those who would rather forget 
themselves in books than to 
spend their leisure in the presence of 
problems they face during all their 
waking hours, there are sufficient 
new novels available to supply any 
reasonable demand. The Landsca 
is happy to observe that Isabel 
Paterson’s remarkable book, Never 
Ask the End, mentioned here already , 
is finding the favor it merits. 
There are a number of reasons why 
it should be read, not the least of 
which is its revelation of the hearts 
and minds of middle-aged people, 
and of the survival of the romantic 
spark. The world will not let middle- 
aged people be romantic figures, but 
Mrs. Paterson knows very well they 
are; those who have crossed the line 
will recognize the truth of her pic- 
ture, and younger people should read 
her book to find out that age will 
not cure the pangs of love, although 
it may make them easier to bear, 
less sharp. It is seldom that one finds 
a novel as brilliant as this which is 
rofound at the same time. If the 
andscaper seems insistent about it, 
the reason is a sound one; it is simply 
too good a book to be overlooked. 


Robert Nathan's Novel 


R= NATHAN’S new contribu- 
tion to the happiness of the 
chosen few who respect and admire 
and enjoy his highly delightful and 
individual talent is One More Spring 


(Knopf, $2.00). One hesitates to say 
that it is a story of the depression, 
but such it is; the story of Mr. Otkar, 
an antique dealer, who loses all, 
except a very ornate Eighteenth 
Century bed. He joins forces with a 
friend, a penniless violinist, and to- 
gether with the bed, they move into 
Central Park near the Zoo, occupy- 
ing a tool shed lent them by Mr. 
Sweeney of the Street Cleaning De- 
Eventually a New Eng- 
and prostitute of high ideals, joins 
their odd ménage, and a banker be- 
comes a temporary member. This 
outline does little justice to a book 
that may be read in two hours, but 
which will linger in the memory for a 
long, long time, a lovely example of 
the beauty of style, delicate humor 
and gentle satire of one of the most 
gifted novelists in this country. Mr. 
Nathan can be whimsical without 
ever being kittenish; a keen and fine 
intelligence runs through everything 
he does, and this faithful admirer has 
often thought that to see him a best 
seller would restore a good deal of 
lost faith in human nature. It makes 
the world seem sadder to think how 
many people have not read Mr. 
Nathan’s novels; if there are any 
ready to start at this point, they can 
do no better than to read One More 
Spring. 
Good -American Novels 
AMES GOULD CozzENs has written 
an excellent novel in The Last 
Adam (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), 
a book about New Winton, Con- 
necticut, which shows a quite re- 
markable insight into the whole 
workings of a New England com- 
munity, with a doctor as the princi- 


pal character. It is a hard-boiled 
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book, or, as we used to say, realistic; 
very frank in spots, and without the 
overtones, perhaps, that go into still 
better fiction. But it is undeniably 

reading, done with skill and ef- 
ect, and of value as a record of an 
American small town. The author is 
a young man of versatile talents, and 
ought to be watched. Green Peyton’s 
Black Cabin (Little, Brown, $2.00) 
is the first novel of a young Virginian 
that reveals considerable ability, and 
which is particularly interesting be- 
cause it deals with the stuff of our 
own time. It is the story of three 
young people, Julian, an intelligent 
young aristocrat, with more brains 
than sense of direction; Marty, his 
sweetheart, and Ann, Marty’s cousin, 
a straightforward young person who 
falls in love with Julian on sight and 
takes him away from Marty. Ann’s 
passion is expressed without restraint 
and Julian, not really knowing what 
he wants to do, finds himself married 
to her through a ruse on her part as 
old as time. Nobody gets any happi- 
ness out of the arrangement; one 
sees free young people in the grip of 
problems that have stumped older 
and more experienced members of 
the race, and the spectacle is distress- 
ing. Mr. Peyton’s atmosphere is re- 
markably good, and his characters 
are alive. He has something to say, 
and he writes well. 


Palm Beach in Season 


Bee unusually good collections of 
shorter pieces are Joseph Herge- 
sheimer’s Tropical Winter and Alan 
Pryce-Jones’s Hot Places, both pub- 
lished by Knopf, at $2.50 each. Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s ten stories of Palm 
Beach suffer from a certain monot- 
ony, since he had to try to put the 


spirit of the place into each as it 
appeared in a magazine, but they 
are all readable, and all reveal a de- 
gree of vulgarity that ought to shock 
anybody who still realizes that at 
times and in places, at least, there 
has been a decent and ordered civili- 
zation on this continent. He writes 
of climbers, and of people who are on 
the inside; he describes the pseudo- 
Spanish houses occupied by the 
newly rich, and furnishes all the de- 
tails of the servants’ liveries, the 
drinks, the food and the manners, 
of the patrons of the resort. It is 
all ghastly, and exercises a sort 
of horrible fascination. Mr. Pryce- 
Jones is a very young Englishman 
who spent several months in South 
America, and decided that instead 
of trying to do a travel book about 
it, he would undertake to catch the 
spirit of three of its countries in 
stories. Chile, Brazil and Ecuador 
are the three chosen; the Ecuador 
story is almost a novelette, occupy- 
ing half the volume. A brief chapter 
explains the significance of the sto- 
ries, and gives the author’s feelings 
about South America, which he says 
is one of the few places left on earth, 
outside Russia, that does not re- 
semble cheese in an advanced state 
of desiccation. Of Chile, he chooses to 
write a story about a dance mara- 
thon held in Antofagasta; of Brazil, 
the tale of adolescent passion cen- 
tring about a café on one of the moun- 
tains above the city of Rio; and of 
Ecuador, a baroque story about a 
Spanish marquis who built a palace 
near Quito, and the strange goings- 
on of his widow. He writes very well 
indeed, and the third story, particu- 
larly, is brilliantly handled. He is in 
earnest about trying to catch the 
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spirit of the countries he writes about 
and is a pleasant relief after so many 
of his wearingly flip young com- 
patriots. 


Some Amusing Novels 


LINOR MORDAUNT’s Mrs. Van 
E Kleeck (John Day, $2.50) is a 
highly readable novel about a woman 
who kept an “hotel,” where beauti- 
ful young ladies were among the 
regular guests. This was in the South 
Pacific that Mrs. Mordaunt knows 
so well, and the portrait of her princi- 
pal character is executed with ad- 
mirable skill. She has a good story to 
tell, too, and the novel is altogether 
a lively slice of life, although serious 
enough in its outcome. Other lighter 
books of recent publication that may 
be recommended for a pleasant eve- 
ning include Mrs. Marie Belloc- 
Lowndes’s The Duchess Intervenes 
(Putnam, $2.00), which is a depar- 
ture for this author in that it is social 
comedy and not a mystery story — 
the tale of a Duchess who could not 
keep her hands off other people’s 
affairs; I’// Tell You Everything by 
J. B. Priestley and Gerald Bullett 
(Macmillan, $2.50), a humorous mys- 
tery story in which a mild young man 
of thought suddenly becomes a man 
of violent action; and Villa Aurelia 
by Burton E. Stevenson (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00), a novel of romance 
and intrigue on the French Riviera 
which is filled with swift action 
against a lovely background. 

Sinclair Lewis’s Ann Vickers 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) is, of 
course, one of the most discussed 
novels of the moment, since it is the 
first book of Mr. Lewis’s after the 
award of the Nobel Prize. The 
Landscaper has not yet had a chance 


to read it, and the reports at second 
hand are somewhat varied. Carl Van 
Doren, whose excellent biographical 
and critical study of Lewis has just 
been published, considers it one of 
his best books; others do not find the 
rincipal character attractive. It will 
” interesting, of course, to see 
whether it attains anything like the 
waged of Mr. Lewis’s earlier 
ks. One of its principal handicaps, 
of course, is the general reluctance of 
the public to part with the purchase 
price for any book. 


Excitement in Russia 
the books of recent publica- 
tion that offer both entertain- 
ment and information is British 
Agent by R. H. Bruce Lockhart 
(Putnam, $2.75), which was chosen 
by the Book Society in England and 
the Book-of-the Month Club in this 
country. There is an introduction by 
Hugh Walpole. The author was 
Consul General in Moscow at the 
of twenty-seven, and later was 
selected by Lloyd George to head the 
British Mission to Russia. It was on 
this visit that Mr. Lockhart fell afoul 
of the Soviet authorities, and came 
very near losing his life. He actually 
served a term in prison, and was 
later condemned to death by a Rus- 
sian court, but not until after he was 
home. He was in Russia during the 
days of Lenin and Trotsky and knew 
everything that went on as nearly as 
one man could, and he has the happy 
faculty of putting his thought and 
impressions on paper. His earlier 
chapters deal with his experiences in 
Malaya, where he fell in love with a 
beautiful woman of the royal house, 
and upset a whole community by 
taking her to live with him in his 
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bungalow. Mr. Walpole compliments 
him on his modesty and honesty, and 
both qualities are strikingly evident 
in his book, which has much of the 
appeal of such volumes as Yeats- 
Brown’s Lives of a Bengal Lancer, or 
Robert Bernays’s Naked Faquir; the 
writing is extraordinarily fresh and 
vivid, and the material is full of 
fascination. It is a safe guess that 
this is to be one of the most widely 
read and discussed books of the new 
season, and it ought not to prove dis- 
appointing to any one who picks it up. 


Trotsky’s Own Story 


EON TROTSKY’S own story of the 
LE Russian Revolution, one of the 
great pieces of historical writing of 
this century, is now complete, with 
two new volumes added to the first, 
which made its appearance last 
autumn. Simon and Schuster are the 
publishers and the price is $3.50 a 
volume, if sold separately, or $10 for 
the set boxed. The three form a unit, 
and the volumes at hand are, if 

ible, of more importance and 
interest than the first. Volume II 
deals with “The Attempted Counter- 
Revolution,” Volume III with “The 
Triumph of the Soviets.” An intro- 
duction to Volume II replies to some 
of the criticisms of the first volume, 
and a terminal essay gives Trotsky 
the opportunity of arguing for the 
policies that caused him to be 
exiled. In the final volume, a world- 
shaking event, the birth of the 
U.S.S.R., is seen in perspective, 
which makes thrilling reading. Not 
very often in the history of the world 
has it happened that a man so close 
to great events as Trotsky has had 
the ability to record the happenings 
he himself was helping to shape; his 


book is sure of immortality. Max 
Eastman is the translator. 

Recent biographies offer a wide 
range of choice, running all the way 
from a brief new life of Queen Eliza- 
beth to a treatment of Alexander 
Hamilton from the Freudian point of 
view. Mona Wilson is the author of a 
life of Good Queen Bess, which is the 
most recent addition to the series 
started last year by Appleton, and 
which costs $2.00 a volume. The 
— is both lively and sound, a 

appy interpretation of a complex, 
but unfailingly interesting, charac- 


_ ter. Johan J. Smertenko is the author 


of Alexander Hamilton (Greenberg, 
$3.50), in which Mr. Smertenko at- 
tempts to explain the career of Ham- 
ilton as the outgrowth of his lowly 
origin, a constant battle to attain the 
social position denied him by his 
birth. This method has both its at- 
tractions and its dangers; here it is 
used with skill and intelligence, and 
the result is good reading. Since the 
United States is going more and more 
Hamiltonian, it is interesting to 
speculate what might have happened 
to this country if Hamilton had had 
a different start... . 


A Life of Stanley 
ACOB WASSERMANN turns his tal- 
ents again to biography in Bula 
Matari: Stanley, Conqueror of a 
Continent (Liveright, $3.00), the life of 
one of those strange men who through 
their very restlessness have more 
than once changed the whole course 
of history. Herr Wassermann has set 
down all the known facts about 
Stanley, but has gone a step further 
in trying to get at the roots of his 
life force. Stanley, like so many other 
men of action, was completely at a 
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loss when he was forced to be still; 
his death in a London suburb was 
heart-breakingly ironic. Herr Wasser- 
mann has not only done a fine study 
of the man who opened the Black 
Continent to civilization, but has 
caught much of the spirit of Africa 
itself. This is first-rate biography. 
The children of this century need to 
know about Stanley and his search 
for Livingston, one of the great 
stories of the hundred years past. A 
moving narrative of another ad- 
venturer is One-Arm Sutton: A Mod- 
ern Soldier of Fortune (Viking, $2.50), 
an autobiography of which the au- 
thor says it is at least ninety-five per 
cent true. Sutton is a mining engineer 
by profession. He lost an arm at 
Gallipoli, and he has been nearly 
everywhere, more particularly re- 
cently with Chang Tso Lin, the war 
lord of Mukden, to whom he was an 
invaluable assistant. His life has 
been filled with yarns, and he knows 
how to spin them; it is not necessary 
to bother about the other five per 
cent. 

The only remaining biography at 
hand is a friendly life of Jimmie 
Walker, called Fimmie Walker: The 
Story of a Personality, by Louis J. 
Gribetz and Joseph Kaye (Lincoln 
MacVeagh-The Dial Press, $2.75). 
There are many anecdotes, of course, 
and some real work has been done in 
an effort to explain what sort of per- 
son Walker is. To most New Yorkers 
he was little more than a symbol of 
the boom; actually he was a very 
remarkable person, wholly aside from 
the clothes he wore and his wise- 
cracks. There is little hope, one sup- 
poses, that any one will care to read 
about him now, but he is entitled to 
his day in court, and here he gets it. 


cAre You a Guinea Pig? 


I" THE field of general books, the 
Landscaper’s favorite just now is 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs; Dangers in 
Everyday Drugs and Cosmetics, by 
Arthur Kallett and F. J. Schlink 
(Vanguard, $2.00), which is, in effect, 
an exposé of the way the present 
Pure Food and Drugs Act does not 
— the public, and also of the 

unk that continues to cling to ad- 
vertising. Mr. Schlink helped Stuart 
Chase to write Your Money's Worth 
several years ago. He and Mr. Kal- 
lett are both associated with Con- 
sumers’ Research, one of the soundest 
organizations in the country, whose 
missionary work in the cause of 
honest advertising and honest mer- 
chandising has been priceless. The 
new book is full of startling state- 
ments, such as the charge that one 
nationally advertised toothpaste con- 
tains a deadly poison and another an 
abrasive that cuts the enamel. Anti- 
septics that are both expensive and 
worthless are named by name, and 
the danger in certain well-known 
cosmetics made plain. Yeast and 
bran, those modern panaceas, the 
latter advertised, as is pointed out, 
with recommendations of foreign 
physicians, always draped around 
with human internals and trying to 
look scientific, come in for their share 
of attention, and many other prod- 
ucts with which we are all familiar 
are called up for review. 

Also the advertising of certain 
popular magazines is analysed; those 
of us who can remember the mag- 
nificent series of articles Samuel 
Hopkins Adams wrote in Collier’s 
years ago on patent medicines may 
be surprised to discover that many 
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quack remedies are still going strong, 
and that many dangerous drugs are 
still offered to the — Methods 
change, and certainly advertising is 
more subtle, more diversified and 
perhaps more dangerously dishonest, 
than it was in the good old days of 
Peruna and Pink Pills. Messrs. Kal- 
lett and Schlink want to see things 
improved, and they suggest that 
magazine and newspaper readers 
write in to editors when they see 
misleading or dangerous advertising 
in their favorite journals. Probably a 
more successful way to bring about 
reforms than the mere passage of 
more or tighter laws. 


Mayas and Incas 


oo as one who has a passion 
for archeological explorations 
anywhere, and more particularly, 
for those on this side of the world, the 
Landscaper wishes to give a cordial 
recommendation to Flight Into Amer- 
ica’s Past: Inca Peaks and Maya 
Fungles, by Marie Beale (Putnam, 
$3.50), a fascinating book, with 114 
illustrations, which explains how it is 
possible to use the airplane to view 
the remains of two great civilizations 
in Central and South America. Mrs. 
Beale writes entertainingly of her 
experiences in flying 18,000 feet up 
over the Cordillera, and of skimming 
along over the mouths of active 
volcanoes, also of her contacts with 
the people of South America, a blend 
of the blood of the Spanish conquer- 
ors with the remnants of two great 
races. She declares that Maya and 
Inca succeeded in disproving two 
— theories about highly de- 
veloped civilizations in bringing their 
magnificent efforts to fruition against 
enormous climatic handicaps. The 
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Mayas worked in very high altitudes 
in a most severe climate; the Incas in 
a fierce tropical jungle. Mayhap, she 
says, we may learn the secret of liv- 
ing and working in the tropics, and 
find the solution for our economic 
difficulties, an interesting enough 
idea. Any one seeking suggestions 
for an unusual vacation will find this 
book just the thing; it is also one of 
the most up-to-date and understand- 
able accounts of Maya and Inca civi- 
lization to be found anywhere. 


Witchcraft of Today 

OODOOS AND OBEAS: Phases of 
Indian Witchcraft, by 
Joseph J. Williams, S. J. (Lincoln 
MacVeagh-The Dial Press, $3.00) is 
a careful and scientific account of 
weird rites that are still practised in 
many islands not very far off the 
coast of our own country. Some 
doubts are cast upon the complete 
authenticity of the colorful reports of 
William Seabrook in Magic Island, 
although Father Williams himself is 
careful to say that he is not question- 
ing Mr. Seabrook’s good faith, merely 
the absolute accuracy of his observa- 
tion. Of course, the present author 
looks upon the survival of witch- 
craft as an unmitigated evil, but his 
book is not merely an attack; it is the 
result of long and careful study. 


Revolutions in Spain 
EADERS who wish to familiarize 
themselves with the course of 
events in Spain will find the whole 
background of the revolutionary 
movement presented in great detail 
in Toward a New Spain by Joseph A. 
Brandt (University of Chicago Press, 
$4.00), the most complete account of 
the sort available in English. Mr. 
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Brandt concentrates most of his at- 
tention upon the Revolution of 1868, 
which resulted eventually in a repub- 
lic in 1873. There were five presidents 
before the restoration of the mon- 
archy the next year, and a large 
number of constitutions, the Span- 
iards being by nature and instinct 
word-fellows, so that making a new 
constitution was the regular remedy 
for an impossible political situation. 
A short sketch of the present repub- 
lic, which has held its own to a re- 
markable degree, reveals Mr. Brandt 
as very hopeful of its future, although 
he realizes that many of the problems 
which vexed liberal leaders in the 
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late middle of the last century re- 
main to be solved. His is a book only 
for students of the subject, as the 
detail will prove too great for most 
people, but it represents a great deal 
of work, and is valuable for refer- 
ence. 

With this, the Landscaper drops 
the subject of books for a time at 
least. Si Dios quiere, he will be on his 
way again shortly, and hopes to 
write the next Landscape from some- 
where in the neighborhood of Key 
West, or maybe Cuba, after a leis- 
surely journey down the Atlantic 
Coast, making observations of all 
sorts, to be reported here later. 
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By Barsara E. Scotr FIisHer 


ou can not talk with a group of travel- 

Y minded people these days without find- 
ing a number who have made the trip to 

Alaska — and liked it. Alaska, the prospector’s 
paradise, hard-fisted, hard-fighting, frosty — 
the land where people thrived on discomfort 
and dug for gold — today assumes a new role 
and beckons a new group of devotees. Luxury- 
lovers — yes, luxury-lovers — with their un- 
canny penchant for exhilaration, ease and 
beauty now point the path to this erstwhile 
rendezvous of the Klondiker, occupy most of 
the seats in the limited trains, fill the hotels and 
steamers, and make intelligent use of the serv- 
ices afforded by the travel agents who make 
this trip to Alaska pleasant as well as profitable. 


On Your Way to Alaska 


ERHAPs the majestic approach to Alaska 
Prenas it added charm. If you trek from the 
East, the panorama of a transcontinental 
journey begins to build up your appreciation of 
the kind of a country we have beyond the city’s 
suburbs, and a solid foundation of esteem for 
the old U. S. A. can stand the shock of being 
topped off with Alaska and a sight of Mount 
McKinley, higher above surrounding country 
than any other mountain in the world. 

Alaska-bound travelers generally include the 
Pacific Northwest as an integral part of this 
preliminary itinerary before taking the steamer 
for the North from Seattle. Planning to leave 
from Seattle you may arrange, if you like, an 
easy railroad journey first to Mt. Ranier Na- 
tional Park. You could spend weeks here in 
Paradise Valley “wading knee-deep and waist- 
deep” among daisies, geraniums, larkspurs and 


columbines in what John Muir, the naturalist, 


describes as “all together the richest sub-Alpine 
garden I have ever found,” while Mt. Ranier’s 
twenty-eight silvery glaciers twinkle at you as 
the sunlight plays across its snow-crowned 
summit. But after all you can not allow your- 
self to be beguiled in this fashion. You are really 
on your way to Alaska. 


Russian Echoes 


HERE are five recommended cruises to 
"T Alaska diversified as to length, cost and 
territory covered — the shortest nine days from 
Seattle, the longest twenty. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive is that known as “The Golden 
Belt Tour” which includes most of the high 
spots of the shorter cruises and a sally into the 
interior as far as Fairbanks and McKinley Na- 
tional Park. All these cruises utilize the shel- 
tered, island-fringed Inside Passage which lends 
much the same intimacy to the voyage as the 
barrage of islands along the Norwegian coast 
provides on a cruise to the North Cape. In the 
days of the Russian occupation when Alexander 
Baranov, the “Little Czar,” ruled in Alaska 
with an iron hand, the whole west coast was 
alive with predatory vessels from Austria, Spain, 
England and even Canton, bent on securing to 
themselves the rich fur trade of the North- 
west. Mementos of those boisterous days are 
growing more scarce, but some linger on, 


-mostly in Sitka, the old Russian capital of this 


outpost of the Czar’s domain. If, when you go 
there, you will climb what is now called Castle 
Hill, you will find yourself on the high rocky 
headland known to Baranov and his crew as_ 
“the Keekor,” where they built in massive 
Russian manner a castle of spruce logs, topped 
by a cupola from which at night shone the light 
from four wide cups of seal-oil — the first 
lighthouse on the Pacific Coast. 


Old Trading Posts 


ANDINGS are made at Ketchikan, Wrangell 
Uv and Juneau in southeastern Alaska be- 
fore your steamer swings out from the coast 
across the Gulf of Alaska to Cordova, Valdez, 
Latouche and Seward in the Prince William 
Sound district. These are the old trading posts. 
Knives, guns, blankets, furs — the staples of 
Sourdough days — have shifted somewhat and 
give more place to the clever crafts of the 
people. Cunningly woven" baskets, miniature 


Age-Old Wonders of 
TURKESTAN 


Ancient grandeurs of Tashkent . . . 
Old Margelan . . . golden Samarkand 
.. . Ashkhabad . . . side by side with 
the new social, industrial life of 
Soviet Central Asia. Speed from Mos- 
by de luxe express of international 
sleeping cars . . . ending tour at 
Baku. 16 days . . . $450. . . April 
10th from Moscow. Price covers all 
{| necessary traveling expenses and 
Soviet visa from starting to ending 
point in the Soviet Union. Price 
does not include round trip passage 
to the Soviet Union. Extension 
offered to May Day Celebrations in 
Moscow. 


Reduced Travel Rates 


in the SOVIET UNION 


New, greatly reduced travel rates 
. . . $5, $8, and $15 a day. 15 tours 
to choose from...5 to 31 days. 


Price includes Intourist hotels, . 


meals, guide-interpreters, Soviet visa 
and transportation from starting to 
ending point in the Soviet Union. 
Price does not include round trip 
passage to the Soviet Union. Write 
for folder S3. 


INTOURIST, INc. 


U. S. Re tative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the U.S.S.R., 261 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. Offices in Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Or see your own travel 
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totems, bracelets beaten from copper, silver, 
gold and, by no means to be despised, beads, the 
adventurer’s first and most potent medium of 
barter with the Indians which purchased every- 
thing from human lives to good-will. 


In Mt. McKinley's Shadow 


ANY in making this tour leave the boat at 
Cordova, go to Chitina, Kennecott and 
Fairbanks by rail, then motor over the Rich- 
ardson Trail and return to Mt. McKinley 
Park, joining the following steamer at Seward. 
If you would avail yourself of the best in Mt. 
McKinley Park, or in any of our National 
Parks for that matter, plan to make use of the 
facilities so adequately provided by the Govern- 
ment. Your comfort and safety as well as your 
pleasure have been safeguarded by its hotel, 
travel and sightseeing arrangements, and when 
utilized these yield the best possible returns. 
One can not lay too much stress on the excel- 
lence of the service rendered by the railroads 
and steamship lines in making these far-away 
wonder spots of nature available, and Mt. 
McKinley National Park is no exception. 
We Skirt the Viking Empire 
IKINGs harried the coasts of Europe some- 
where between the Eighth and Eleventh 
Centuries when an occasional minstrel or bard 
was about the only publicity agent extant, yet 
a finer bit of productive publicity than that 
spread by these same sea-faring gentlemen 
scarcely exists. They clothed the Scandinavian 
countries in a mantle of glamour so bedazzling, 
so ingrained with valor and high adventure, 
that the rest of the world to this day cherishes 
an urge to lift if it be only a corner and see for 
itself what all this wonderment is about. That 
accounts perhaps for one reason so many people 
choose to go cruising the storied coasts of these 
lands that are all, strangely enough, peninsulas 
jutting into the sea. Norway and Sweden form 
one sturdy neck of land; Denmark, looking on 


the map as if she were about to be bitten from 


the mainland of Europe by the eager jaws of 
Norway and Sweden, another; and solid Fin- 
land, clinging fast to Russia, the third. A cruise 
to these strongholds of the ancient Viking em- 
pire is refreshing, revivifying, particularly 
when the land is ablaze with the haunting love- 
liness of summertime as she flirts with the blue 


| shadows of the Arctic, for then the midnight 
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sun, as if trained for some magnificent ballet, 
“stands tiptoe on the rosy mountain top.” 


Through Blue Fjords 
ors day and night seem to stand still, 


there is never a moment of ennui on these 
cruises. The panorama moves too swiftly. The 
coasts are honeycombed with little ports so 
oddly quaint that we think of them only as 
stage settings. Your ship darts into one and sails 
away to another with much the same alacrity 
as the Vikings on their marauding expeditions, 
though your loot is of a different variety. From 
the North Cape to Bergen the coast is riddled 
with glacial fjords and drawn up on the beaches 
are countless boats of Norway’s tireless fisher- 
men. 


Hanseatic Stronghold 


ERGEN was one of the towns of the Hanse- 
B atic League, that remarkable organization 
of the Middle Ages which united some four or 
five score citieson the Baltic and North Seas that 
were eager to protect their trade and enabled 
them to present a united front to their common 
enemies in all matters concerning commerce, 
yet to retain their separate sovereignty. When 
you wander through the old Hansa quarter of 
Bergen, you will remember this fine bit of co- 
operation. There is a delightful drive from 
Bergen out into the country that brings you to 
the ancient wooden stav church at Fantoft, 
fantastic as a bit of oriental imagery yet archi- 
tecturally as striking as Protestantism must 
have been when it dawned in the lands of Odin 
and Thor. 


Forward-Going Finland 


sLo and Stockholm afford many at- 
O tractions to people of cosmopolitan tastes 
before this cruise of Scandinavian lands crosses 
the Baltic to Finland, docking at Helsing fors, 
where one may see what giant strides this city 
in the one-time grand duchy of Russia has 


)taken since achieving her independence a little 


more than a dozen years ago. From a small 
town of wooden shacks it has developed into a 
city of a quarter of a million people, with many 
evidences of modernity both as to buildings and 
boulevards. Her open air museum is on an is- 
land in the outskirts of the city and follows the 
happy idea of the Norwegian and Swedish open- 
air museums. One characteristic exhibit is a 
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The visitor gets close-up views of 
big game in National Par: 


SOU TH 
AFRICA 


a fascinating 
travel land! 


From stately Capetown on the Atlantic to 
colorful Durban on the Indian Ocean stretches 
a chain of delightful seaside resorts, revelling 
in country clubs, golf, tennis, surf sports and 
exciting deep-sea angling. 

Inland are the charms and historic relics of the 
Cape Province—the “Riviera of the Southern . 
Hemisphere”’—the glorious Drakensberg 
Mountains, the Great Karoo with its weird 
mirages and vivid coloring; Oudtshoorn, the 
Cango Caves, the scenic splendors of George, 
the Wilderness and Knysna. 


Northeastward are Kimberley, Johannesb 
and Pretoria, central sources of the world’s gold 
and diamonds; Kruger National Park, teeming 
with African game; the Zimbabwe Ruins — 
enigmatic link with antiquity; the Matopos, 
where Rhodes rests, and—climax of world 
spectacles — stupendous Victoria Falls. 


South Africa is easy to reach; the railways are 
modern, hotels comfortable and travel is de- 
lightful and economical. 


For full information address Thos. Cook & Son - Wagoris- 
Lits, Inc., 587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


or ; 
The American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., or any office of Thos. Cook & Son - Wagons-Lits, 
Inc. or The American Express Company. 
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leaves from English and French 
ports on July 29. 


Visiting Fjords of Norway, North 
Cape, Spitsbergen with 5 nights 
of Midnight Sun, historically in- 
teresting places round the Bal- 
tic, including Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland and Soviet Russia. 


40 glorious and interesting days 
for as little as $5.50 a day. 


B & N LINE 


280 Broadway, New York 


SEE | 


ORWAY 


1933 


ENJOY A TRIP TO 


NORTH CAPE 


AND THE 
FAMOUS FJORDS 
Our STEAMER 


“STAVANGERFJORD” 


— 


RETURNING TO OSLO JULY 2ist 
For a shorter Fjord Cruise we recommend 
“Stavangerfiord” from Oslo July 27th, 
returning to Oslo August 3rd. 
i] For full particulars apply to local agents or 
THE NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 
AGENCY, INC. 


22 WHITEHALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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church built in 1685 (where services are still 
held). About the church cluster a number of 
individual stables, belonging to the different 
families who attended service in the old days, 
where they could hitch their horses, for they 
came long distances in sleighs or buggies, and 
as church went on from Saturday to Sunday 
night, the stock were made comfortable even if 
the parishioners had to sit up in the stiff wooden 
seats. Church-going was evidently a matter 
for Spartans. 


NO, Motor ‘‘Honks”’ in 


HERE is another city in Finland that has 
"he law that should bring it into the forefront 
of the news. It is Abo (pronounced Oh Boo). 
Old women and boys sweep its wide cobbled 
streets with the kind of brooms that old witches 
ride on, but you never have to jump to the tune 
of a motor horn, though far more automobiles 
than wagons rumble through its thoroughfares. 
The city fathers have a shining law which 
they uphold, prohibiting the use of automobile 
horns within the city limits. 


cA Glimpse of Russia 

P THE Neva to Leningrad, the once great 
U city of the Czars, founded with the lav- 
ish gesture of a royal command by Peter the 
Great. Now it hums with the rhythm of a new 
tune. Life centres around the Old Admiralty. 
Nearby the solid mass of the Winter Palace 
blocks the view, and with utter impersonality 
serves the new régime to all intents and pur- 
poses as staunchly as it did the Czar. You will 
drop in to see the priceless treasures of Russian 
art in St. Isaac’s Cathedral and the Hermitage 
Gallery of Art, but you may not go to Cath- 
erine’s Palace for fear of intruding on Soviet 
officials. Some things have changed in Russia, 
but not the Russian music. You hear its poign- 
ant strains in the cafés at night and dream of 
the magic of their ballets. 


Tallin and Riga 


F you can muster four extra days it is pos- 
I sible to make a dash down to Moscow 
further to satisfy yourself as to the working of 
the Five-Year Plan, and rejoin the cruise. Tal- 
lin, one of the non-freezing ports of the Baltic, 
is the entry-way to Esthonia and is up to date 
enough to offer the sightseer a Town Hall, 
Guild Houses, a Museum, a Cathedral and a 
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Park for his pains, none of which are to be 
despised by any means. Riga, capital of Latvia, 
is also obligingly on the seacoast and affords 
another port of call on some Scandinavian 


cruises. 
Danzig—Free (ity 

F ALL these newly apportioned countries, 
O one of outstanding remark is the Free 
City of Danzig. Some way it wears an heroic 
air. Fancy being able to stand before the world 
as a “Free City” after nine centuries of his- 
tory boiling with the intrigues of Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Poland. It might well face the world 
fairly and squarely. Today it serves as Poland’s 
port on the Baltic, but the Polish Republic has 
no sovereign rights in the Free City. There 
seems a certain significance, too, attached to 
the financial status of this Free City, for while 
it suffered severely from the collapse of the 
German mark and the disorganization in that 
country in 1923, the State’s debt to the Repara- 
tion Commission for operating costs, its share 
of pre-War German debt, and the debt for 
German Government property taken over have 
all been paid off. “Little, but oh my! ” 


Denmark (limaxes Our (ruise 


0 SCANDINAVIAN cruise is complete with- 
N out Denmark, a glimpse of the Danish 
mainland and as many of its smiling islands as 
possible — Hans Andersen’s island of Fyn, 
particularly, with its fairy-tale woods, fields of 
small white flowers and soft-eyed cattle. 
Odense, birthplace of the shy Hans is in the 
centre of the island, but for all its bustling ways 
and importance as the third city of Denmark, 
the world outside comes to Odense with eyes 
starry for a sight of the home of the shoe- 
maker’s son, Hans Andersen. Ribe is another 
of Denmark’s beloved old towns. A relic of 
the Middle Ages, Ribe clings to many of its 
ancient ways and buildings. Men and women 
of the old burgher type round out the picture, 
the men clumping along the streets in clog 
shoes sucking huge pipes, the women in long 
black gowns tucked in at the waists, kerchiefs 
tied neatly over their smooth hair. 

Copenhagen tops off a Scandinavian cruise 


"to perfection, for can you think of more de- 


lightful cafés in all the world where you may 
sit in the peaceful contemplation of retrospect, 
looking back over pleasant days at sea, new 


The northern gate 


SwEDEN 


Sail from New York direct to Go 

the narrow blue the Gita 

Stockholm, “‘the Venice of the North.” Visit a 

mirror majestic snow-capped mountains. 

~ cities, first-class hotels, moderate 

English spoken throughout Scandinavia. 

Go to Scandinavia and the Continent 

in the white de luxe Motorliners 


*“KUNGSHOLM” “GRIPSHOLM” 
Seandinavia’s Large Transatlantic 
Also Cabin Liner 


“DROTTNINGHOLM” 
New York — direct — Gothenburg 


WONDER CRUISE 


to ICELAND, NORTH -CAPE, RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, DENMARK, FINLAND 
FROM NEW YORK, JUNE 30 
in Motorliner “Kungsholm” — returning 
August ll 
42 days — 11,813 miles — $395 Min. 


Fi tion and descriptive literature 


Swedish American Line, 21 State St., N. Y. 


friendships, and the vista of the empire of the 
Vikings? 


We Return to the Middle Ages 


‘ODERN Germany moves forward with 
stupendous intensity, yet there is a group 

of jewel-like towns on the much traveled roads 
between Nuremburg and Munich that still 
manage to cling tenaciously to their romantic 
heritage from the Middle Ages. Dinkelsbihl, 
Rothenburg and Nérdlingen bask unspoiled 
behind their towered brown ramparts and life 
moves with a fairy-tale air, serenely. Un- 
daunted, and apparently quite unmindful of 
the machine age, each year at an appointed 
time they revert completely to type by donning 
the habiliments of medieval times and making 
merry with historical pageants that revivify 


their past glory. 
Toddlers of Dinkelsbihl 
INKELSBUHL brings the past to the present 
by giving its charming Ainderseche each 
July. This quaint spectacle depicts the deliv- 
erance of the town when the Swedish armies 
thundered at its gates during the Thirty Years 
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War. Like many another city of that day, it 
was torn with dissensions over the new doc- 
trines of Luther and the sway of Rome. When 
the armies of Gustavus Adolphus, aiding the 
Protestants, besieged the peaceful city of Dink- 
elsbiihl, something like despair gripped the 
harassed people. For many days they had re- 
fused surrender. As darkness set in on the 
night the Swedish ultimatum had reached them, 
they could see from the city walls countless 
glowing camp-fires of the Swedish troops dot- 
ting their grain-laden valley. Tomorrow 
would bring a hail of iron unless help reached 
them from the imperial army. The town coun- 
cilors were sore pressed, for the majority were 
patricians who preferred death to surrender. 
Bells in the church towers solemnly counted 
out the hours as the time drew near for the 
council to send its reply. In the candle-lighted 
chamber the city fathers smoked their long 
pipes gloomily. The atmosphere was tense. 
Suddenly there was a knock at the door and 
a slim young girl, who was the means of saving 
Dinkelsbiihl for you and me so we might know 
the beauty of a truly medieval town, stepped 
into the room. She was the daughter of the 
warder of one of the towers — and she had an 
idea. The Swedish commander had just re- 
ceived word of the death of his five-year old 
son — this she had learned secretly — and she 
came to the council begging them to allow her 
to take some of the city’s children to the be- 
sieging commander and plead for the city in 
their name. The phlegmatic councilmen did 
not think very much of this plan, but as they 
could suggest no other, consented. Next morn- 
ing when the sun topped the turrets of the 
towers, the gates of Dinkelsbiihl were thrown 
wide, the besieging forces swept through, and 
what was their amazement to find themselves 
greeted by an. assemblage of little children, 
dressed in their best, guileless. A wave of com- 
passion swept over the soldiers, and their leader, 
catching sight of a blue-eyed, fair-haired little 
chap so like the child he had lost, leaned from 
his saddle and lifted him tenderly in his arms. 
The victory of the little Ainder was complete. 
Tradition has it that the commander turned 
to the councilmen and reminded them that, 


“Just for these little angels’ sakes shall 
I now spare the town; 

Your life be yours, remember, but theirs 
be the deed’s renown.” 


cA Town of the Golden Age 
On in a truly unspoiled Old World place 
: like Dinkelsbiihl could this naive play be 
given so seriously, so rejoicingly as it is each 
year. A thriving community before the Nor- 
mans conquered England, it goes its own calm 
way, undisturbed by the fast-flying world. Over 
its cobbled streets move slow-going oxen, and 
only occasionally a motor. Houses and build- 
ings whisper of the past, yet they are never 
shabby, their gaily painted exteriors gladdening 
the whole town. Many of them are heavily 
timbered and have doors high under their gables 
where grain was stored, and the town 
seems always decked for festivities by the count- 
less boxes of flowers that smile at you beneath 
every window. Swinging signs, hung over the 
thoroughfares and lanes by hand-wrought iron 
brackets, catch your eye. In one street live all 
the smiths and there “hammer on anvil” still 
rings; in another congregate the coopers mak- 
ing their barrels out in the sunshine and sing- 
ing as they work. Copper gleams under the 
masterful hands of artisans in their particular 
section of town, vying for our attention with the 
wares of the pewterers. And when you tire 
of the trades, wander out on the walls and 
gaze off across the lily-padded moat to the 
valley and fancy will whisk you back into the 
Middle Ages so fast that you will have to shake 
yourself to realize that those wisps of mist are 
not wraiths of smoke from ghostly Swedish 
camp-fires. And if, when you visit Dinkelsbiihl, 
you can stay at the Deutsches Haus, one of the 
most picturesque inns in Germany, the illusion 
will be complete. 


Impressions of Rothenburg 


OTHENBURG, overlooking the exquisite 
Tauber Valley, keeps its ancient traditions 
alive by the play of “ Der Meistertrunk” (mas- 
ter drink) given each year at Whitsuntide 
(June 4-5) and by its famous old clock on the 
gable of the post office which every day at noon 
repeats in pantomime the same story. Two 
small mechanical figures appear on the clock 
and drink from the great five-quart tankard, 
fashioned like the one from which Nusch gal- 
lantly quaffed the wine at one draught to save 
the citizens of the town from the wrath of 
the imperial general who had captured Roth- 
enburg during that same Thirty Years War. 
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Nordlingen’s Pageant 

ORDLINGEN, larger than Rothenburg, is 
N a rambling old town with a circular 
wall like that of Dinkelsbiihl which seems to 
shut it off abruptly from the rest of the world. 
On Sundays in August the townsfolk man the 
city towers and walls dressed in the costumes 
of Seventeenth Century folk and repeat bits 
of their historic days in plays refreshingly simple. 
So, if you would spice your itinerary with a 
dash of medieval history, take the road between 
Nuremburg and Munich, and plan to dally as 
long as you possibly can under the enchant- 
ment cast by these three captivating towns — 


Dinkelsbiihl, Rothenburg and Nérdlingen. 


European University Service 


UNIVERSITY information service has been 
A established by the North German Lloyd 
in New York to provide detailed information 
concerning courses given at European univer- 
sities. Those desiring to make use of this service 
can also learn the requirements for entrance, 
credits at these universities, and those all im- 


portant details as to tuition and board. Mr. 
William Howes Collins, executive committee- 
man-at-large of the National Student Federa- 
tion of America, a graduate of Williams 
College, who has also studied at Heidelberg 
and Grenoble, is supervising this service. Close 
codperation is maintained between this service, 
the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst 
in Germany, and the Institute of International 
Education and the Carl Schurz Foundation 
here. 


Drive Your Own (ar in Italy 
abroad, always delightful, be- 


. comes more attractive when you can 
drive your own familiar car. Now comes news 
that the express liners to Italy — the Rex and 
the Conte di Savoia — have a special gangway 
over which your motor can roll from the dock 
straight on to the ship. This does away with the 
troublous method of hoisting and its accom- 
panying liabilities to damage. As these are the 
only vessels crossing the Atlantic at present 
utilizing this innovation, it looks as if Italy 
would have a large share of the motorists who 
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The Great ‘Pyramid’s 
Message to America 


‘By FREDERICK HABERMAN 


America is beginning to realize that this Depres- 
sion is no part of a business cycle, but the result of 
the ever-increasing displacement of men 
machinery, and the result of human greed. A job- 
less people cannot enjoy the bounties which 
education, invention, and science have provided. 


Technocracy tells us that we have reached the 
end of an era, but it does not know what the next 
one will be. 


Our experts are overlooking one great factor. 


The Great Pyramid provides the answer to the 
world’s enigma, strange as it may seem. It was the 
“Light” of the ancient world, and still is the same 
today: it has outlined the destinies of our race; it 
indicated the causes that brought on the present 
Chaos, and “lights” the way out. 
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awaits you at the landing pier, at the 
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drive their own cars skimming over her mag- 
nificent roads this summer. 


“Peten”—New Liner to Tropics 


HE Peten, new turbo-electric liner, will 
"heals the fleet of six new sister ships 
of the United Fruit Company. She makes her 
maiden voyage on March 2 when she sails 
for Havana, Panama and Costa Rica, in which 
trade she will be regularly employed. She is 
specially designed for cruising in tropical 
waters. The United Fruit Company is also 
celebrating its thirtieth year of operating cruises 
to the Spanish Main. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW |\"" 
(Continued from page VIII) 
BIOGRAPHY 
(Continued) 
The of Nicholas Dy Clare Long. 


worth de Chambrun. New York: Ray Long and Rich- 
ard R. Smith. $3.00. 
In this charmingly written book the Comtesse de Cham- ' 
brun gives a vivid portrait of her brother, Nicholas ; 
Longworth, whose life she describes from his childhood 
through his political career to the Speakership of the 
House of Representatives. Here his personality lives 
both as a statesman and as a man with a great talent for 
friendships. 
Josh Billings, Yankee Humorist. By Cyri/ Clemens. 
With an Introduction by Rupert Hughes. Webster } 
Groves, Missouri: International Mark Twain Society. | 
$2.00. 
Mr. Clemens has pictured skillfully this humorist whose 
comments in his writing and lectures once won general 
applause. 
VARIED OTHERS 
The Ironic Temper. Anatole France and his Time. ; 
By Haakon M. Chevalier. Illustrated. New York: 


Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
The story of the mind and career of an ironist in an age 
of irony is told with keen analysis and distinction by one P 


who has done considerable research on this period. 

Days from a Year in School. By Elsie Abbott. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

A vivid story of life at school by one who has seen it 

from many angles at Lawrenceville, has been greatly 

interested in its problems and has herself added richly 
to the atmosphere of the school. 

“Honorably Discharged.” By Mare Leclerc. Trans- 
lated from the French by Yobn Heard. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries. $1.00. 

This narrative poem of a simple soldier just returned 

from the Verdun front has caused much discussion since 

its publication in France and has been printed in many ube 
editions. 
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